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How Much Is It Worth? 
me @ be upon a time there was a chronic 


complainer in the church who went 

to one of the deacons and _ said, 
‘Our church is costing too much. They are 
always asking for money. I am sick and tired 
of these repeated requests.’ 


“The deacon replied, ‘I want to tell you a 
story right out of my own life. Some years 
ago a son was born in my home, and from 
the time he was born he cost me money. I 
had to buy food, clothing and medicine. Then, 


when he started to go to school, he cost me 
more, and when he went away to high school ~ 
and later to college, the expenses were even 
greater. When he was in college he started to 
go out with girls, and you know how that | 
costs. In his senior year-at college he suddenly ~ 
took sick and died, and he hasn’t cost me_ 


a cent since, no, not one cent.’ ”’ 


A dead or dying church never makes te- 
quests for money but a church that is alive— 


with a glowing, going and growing program © 


—will continually remind its members to 
bring their tithes and offerings into the store- 
house, even as God has commanded. 


—John S. Wimbish. 


You cannot spell C-H-U-R-C-H without 
“U"—Neither can you spell S-U-C-C-E-S-S 
without “U.” Your CHURCH cannot be a 
success without YOU.—Ray R. Fisher. 
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THE CHURCH MUST LEAD 
THE WAY IN GIVING 


NORMAN E. NYGAARD 


ANY ministers, as well as laymen, hes- 
Vi itate in their preaching and in congre- 

gational practice to set a Christian 
tandard in man’s responsibility to God in his 
rogram of giving. Ministers are strangely 
eluctant to speak about stewardship and are 
qually reluctant to have their congregations 
hallenged to give to noble causes. They are 
earful of criticism, and one of the criticisms 
; that frequent plaint, “The church is always 
sking for money.’ Church officers them- 
elves often share this same feeling and give 
ractical expression to it in their own niggardly 
iving. 

When we realize that our Lord Jesus Christ 
poke often about a man’s duty to give and 
Sout his relationship to his money, it is 
range that the church should be concerned 
Sout this form of criticism. The church should 
© concerned when people criticize it for cold- 
ess, or its timidity in facing the great issues 
f the day, but surely the church should not 
2 concerned when it is criticized for doing 
xactly what our Lord Jesus Christ did and 
that He evidently intended that the church 
nould do. 

When the rich young ruler came to the Mas- 
sr to ask Him what he should do to inherit 
rernal life, Jesus told him to sell all that he 
ad, and give to the poor, and to come and 
ollow Him. It was an injunction to give, to 
ispose of one’s penn belongings, that was 
: the very foundation of Jesus’ message. The 
omment of the Biblical writer is to the effect 
nat ‘the young man turned sorrowfully away,” 
nd we can imagine that he may have com- 
vented later to a friend, “The Master is 
‘ways talking about giving,” the same charge 
vat is leveled against the church today. 

On the very last day of His earthly ministry, 
sus was found standing over against the 
easury, to use the interesting phrase of the 
“riptures. That is to say, He was standing 
ear a receptacle which was placed at the 
atrance to the temple precincts into which 

ple cast their offerings. Jesus was delib- 

utely observing how people made their gifts 

d what their gifts actually were. Why then 
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should the church of our Lord Jesus Christ 
hesitate to bring to the minds and hearts of 
people this basic obligation to recognize their 
stewardship of all those things which the Lord 
God has given them, and to render back to 
Him, through the various Christian enterprises 
which challenge the hearts and minds of all of 
us, a part of that which is due? 

The immediate reaction of those people who 
have never settled the matter of what they owe 
to God, or of what their real relationship to 
Him is, is to seize upon excuses for niggardly 
giving or for failing to make any gift at all, 
whenever they are challenged to give to King- 
dom enterprises. The most frequent complaint, 
to be sure, is the threadbare one, “The church 
is always asking for money.’”’ Church officers 
are as much influenced by that complaint as 
church members, for many of them have 
assumed office without having become in any 
sense of the word stewards of that which God 
has given them. 

There is in the church very little sense of 
real stewardship. In the dispensation of the 
law the basis of all giving was the tithe. It 
was the first ten per cent of a person’s income. 
Actually it was much more than this because it 
was concerned as well with the liberation of 
slaves, the bringing in of the first fruits of a 
man’s crop or of his herds and flocks; and the 
probability is that the one who sincerely fol- 
lowed the law would have given to the theoc- 
racy considerably more than ten per cent of 
that which he had received. : 

It should be remembered, however, to those 
who sincerely believe in the tithe, that the 
tithe was a way of rendering to God His share 
of one’s income, under this old dispensation. 
The new dispensation, which was one of grace 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, was actually 
much more far-reaching than the tithe. It 
involved the principle of stewardship which 
Jesus illustrated best of all by His parables of 
the pounds and of the talents. A man is not 
the owner of that which has been entrusted to 
him. He is only a steward of those possessions. 
That is, they have been put into his hands to 
be disposed of for the sake of the kingdom of 
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God and not for his own enjoyment and 
pleasure. 

Third, the genuine steward can always be 
discovered when someone invites him to make 
a gift, either to the church, to a great commu- 
nity project, or to some other Kingdom enter- 
prise. His reaction is not the common one, 
“The church is always asking for money, of 
“The Red Cross is always begging for funds,” 
or “The Salvation Army is always coming 
around to ask you to give.” Instead, he asks 
himself the question, ‘‘Is this the most worth- 
while way in which I can use the funds which 
are not mine but which I hold in trust for 
God? What does God want me to do with this 
money? Where can I best invest it to His 
advantage ?”’ 

He always listens with a great deal of eager- 
ness to a proposal that he should give to some 
enterprise because he realizes that this may be 
God’s call to him to put to work a part of that 
which God has left for investment with him. 
Therefore, he never closes his mind or his 
heart to such an invitation. He actually listens 
to it with eagerness. Now, to be sure, a good 
steward does not give to every cause which is 
presented to him. He must naturally choose 
between the various causes that confront him. 
Some of them are more pressing than others. 
The needs in some areas are so much greater 
than the needs in others that he must answer 
the greatest need first of all and then meet the 
lesser needs as he: can. 


The good steward must face up very frankly 
to the matter of making gifts that will chal- 
lenge others to make gifts. One man, for 
instance, who was a true steward and also a 
man of considerable wealth, might build and 
endow a beautiful church building for a con- 
gregation of several hundred or several thou- 
sand people, but if he were to give all of the 
money necessary for such a building enterprise 
he could easily close to others the avenues for 
their own gifts. His giving might keep them 
from becoming stewards or withhold from 
them the real joy that comes through sacrificial 
giving. Generally speaking; it is inadvisable 
for any individual to give mote than one-tenth 
of the money needed for a building enterprise 
or for the annual budget of a church. There 
ate occasions when greater giving than that is 
warranted, but usually that is a sound principle 
on which to build. 


Mr. W. C. Coleman, of Wichita, has always 
practiced the principles of stewardship, begin- 
ning on the basis of the tithe. In later years he 
has been richly blessed in his undertakings and 
he has gone far beyond a tithe in his giving 
program. With him the question which he 
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always faces is not the one concerned with 
whether he ought to give but rather where he 
should invest the funds which God has 
entrusted to him. In the last several years it 
has seemed to him that the great need of the 
hour is for Christian leadership. Consequently, 
he has been investing in those causes which are 
concerned with the training of young people 
for full time Christian service and for a Chris- 
tian emphasis upon service in all other vocations. 


Another man of the same type, who was a 
great Presbyterian elder, was the late George 
D. Dayton of Minneapolis, head of the large 
department store which carries his name. Mr. 
Dayton had early consecrated his entire wealth 
to the service of God and even during the 
depression of ’93, when he was just making a 
start in the mercantile field, borrowed money 
in order to keep his church going. His chief 
interest was in missions, both national and for- 
eign, and at various times he has entirely sup- 
ported as many as four or five missionaries at 
home or abroad. Since the Westminster Church 
of Minneapolis once stood on the corner where 
the men’s department of the store is now 
located, for years the entire income from that 
department was turned over to the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church. pana 

But it is not only industrialists who have this 
sense of stewardship. Men who toil with their 
hands in industry, men on the farm and in the 
forest, who have caught the same spirit of 
stewardship make their choice of the fields to 
which they should give, but always their hearts 
ate open with a kindly word of encouragement 
to anyone who represents a sturdy Christian 
cause whether or not at that moment they can 
contribute to it. 

A short time ago I was talking to a Kansas 
farmer, Mr. William Condell. Like Mr. Cole- 
man, he is a great leader in the Baptist Church 
and in many other community enterprises. He 
began his career as a hired hand. Gradually he 
became the trusted steward of a man with large 
farm holdings and eventually, by dint of econ- 
omy and real understanding of the elements of 
farming, he himself became a man of modest 
wealth. All through the years from the very 
beginning, however, he has never regarded the 
substance which he has acquired as his own. It 
belongs to God and the first fruits of every 
field and of every herd are the Lord’s. “With 
me it can never be a question of whether or not 
I should give to the Lord’s work,” he told me. 
“The only question which I have to face is 
where the Lord wants me to invest His funds. 
That is the only decision which I must make.” 

Under the present economy of our country 


(See page 320) 


: The Exp i 
be Exposes 


PEOPLE WHO 
COME TO CHURCH 


A. WALLACE COPPER 


So frequently we ministers lose sight of our 
‘congregations. The temptation is to become 
bsorbed in the world of thought. The plays 
of Shakespeare, the poems of Shelley, the phil- 
»sophical pursuits of the Greeks, the ideological 
lashes of our contemporary world, the indica- 
ions of tomorrow that peer from behind the 
veadlines of today, entrance us. This can be 
eadily understood, because the mind of a min- 
ster must be enriched by the accumulated wis- 
lom of the ages; he must interpret his day in 
he light of basic universal truths. 


Without a historical perspective he cannot 
ee today in the panoramic splendor of the 
ges; without possessing or being possessed by 
rolden thoughts that have emanated from con- 
ecrated minds, a minister cannot speak with 
ichness to those who so frequently, out of 
heir spiritual poverty, come to worship. The 
smptation of a minister is to live in a world 
.etached from the world in which his parish- 
oners live; he may abide in intellectual theory 
ather than to take the truth of God and use 
: to minister to those who hunger and thirst 
fter righteousness. The greatest dramas are so 
requently not found in books, but in people 
vho come to worship. 

Who are the people who come to church? 
Do we, as ministers, really know them? Do we 
nderstand their problems? Have we suffi- 
iently estimated the strength they possess to 
rapple with life’s burdens? A psychiatrist 
vould understand them. Can we appreciate 
neir struggle? What do we possess that can 
elp them? Do they, sitting silently before us, 
ay anything to us? 

A few years ago I saw a woman in my con- 
regation whose sadness of countenance te- 
ealed what unquestionably meant a broken 
eart. She came into the office and told the 
ory of her life which subdued me to silence. 
Vhen, from the pulpit, I beheld her, I felt 
1e challenge of emergency to endeavor to give 
ymething out of the richness of God’s truth 
vat would strengthen her for the days to come. 

She had been born-in England, and had 
sent her youth in London. The Strand, Traf- 
gar Square, Westminster ‘Abbey, Parliament, 
+. Paul’s Cathedral were on her lips entrancing 
ames. From the walls of her memory she 
ellers Memorial Methodist Church =~ sates te 
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could bring pictures of life in England as she 
remembered them, and as she was determined 
never to forget them. 

During the first World War she had fallen 
in love with an American soldier. It was not 
a fleeting romance, the mere sensation of being 
swept off her feet only to discover later she 
was back in a realistic world. She said, ‘“When 
I met him I fell in love with him and through 
the years our love has grown deeper.’ After 
the war they made their home in America. 
They lived in a little town, formulated real 
friendships, “‘and so deeply enjoyed life 
together.” So frequently she said to me that 
life was like a strange journey. Little had she 
thought in her youth she would ever live so far 
from home and the Strand, and finally come to 
this. 

The tension, fears, hopes pressing like an 
unbearable weight upon a human life in no 
man’s land have often claimed their victims far 
from the tide of battle, far from the shriek of 
shells. Her husband’s memory became less 
dependable. Physical as well as mental deterio- 
ration set in and soon he was an altogether dif- 
ferent person from the soldier who, one moon- 
lit night, met a carefree English girl at Traf- 
algar Square. 
~ One day she said, “I don’t think of him as 
he is, but as he was when I first met him in 
London; when we were first married, and as we 
lived together until this started.” He became - 
violent. It was necessary he be strapped to his 
bed. As she would come to the office, or as I 
would see her sitting silently in the church 
service, her strained countenance revealed her 
story. 

I remember the first time I stood by her side 
in his room. We were both silent as he, with 
a wild look in his eyes, poured out, unknow- 
ingly, his vile language upon us. The tears 
were streaming down her cheeks. She looked 
at me and said, ‘‘He does not know what he is 
saying.” Then she sobbed, “‘Oh, I love him so.” 

There came to my mind the words of St. 
Paul, the meaning of which only time can 
reveal, “Love beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, éndureth all things. 
Love never faileth.” As a girl at Trafalgar 
Square she had possibly thought she knew all 
about love.. But only time can teach us what 
love can bear, believe and endure. nee 
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One day the end came. Between hysterical 
sobs she cried, ““He’s gone, he’s gone. I cant 
believe it. I loved him so. Life will never be 
the same now. I was with him when he died.” 
Then with a radiance that sparkled beneath the 
tears she said, “I did stay with him until death 

arted us.” 

A short time later she came to tell me she 
was going back to London. She wanted to 
remember America with him, and not America 
without him. We prayed together, as we had 
so frequently done, but this was for the last 
time. With God’s blessing, I shook her hand 
good-by. 

No sooner had she arrived in England than 
the clouds of another war hovered in the sky. 
Then the blitz came. London was bombed 
repeatedly. I could learn from the papers that 
the section of London in which she lived was 
being gutted by explosives and ignited by 
incendiaries. I received a letter from her after 
a terrible bombing. She told me all she 
thought she was permitted to tell. But she did 
say, “Amidst the smoke and fire Trafalgar still 
stands.” I knew that what Trafalgar stood for 
in her life was still standing, too. 

On Sunday mornings I have two persons 
who especially challenge me. At times they 
seem to indict me, and through the week they 
stir me. It is as though they are asking, ‘“What 
can you do to help me?” Sitting near the front 
of the church is a German war bride. In her 
face is character, in her eyes is suffering. As 
she sits silently in the pew looking up at the 
illuminated cross her eyes fill with tears. 

She lived in a little town in Germany, not 
far from Berlin. As a young girl she knew 
the army of her country was sweeping over 
Europe; that it had driven the enemy from 
every portion of the Continent. It was great to 
be triumphant. Then the blitz on England 
failed. America and Russia were new enemies, 
airplanes began to appear over German cities. 
Word was received to construct dugout cellars. 

As a girl caught in a war she did not under- 
stand, she lived through fifty-one of these raids. 
On one occasion her parents sent her scurrying 
to the shelter saying they would come later. 
But later never came. 

Within her was bitterness toward the enemy. 
How could it have been otherwise? When out 
of the sky came messengers of death to claim 
as a grim reaper flesh and blood, hearts are torn 
asunder and the spleen of hatred flows. The 
enemy finally took over the town in which she 
lived. She thought she could never look at 
them. She did not want to see any of them. 
How could she forget, sitting amidst the rub- 


ble looking wistfully and hopelessly for her 
Own. 
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But love is strange. In spite of all she ever 
said and vowed, she fell in love with an Amer- 
ican soldier, and now sits in one of the front 

ews of my church. There are times I fee 
indicted. I thank God I used to remind my 
congregation of the little children even in the 
land of the enemy, caught in the awful grip 
of war. There are times when she looks up at 
me it seems she is saying, “You didn’t think 
some day I would be sitting here. Did you 
used to hate me or did you pray for me? Can't 
you help me now?” 

On the same side of the church sits another 
young woman. Her name is Teresa, and for 
short they call her Tess. She is like Tess from 
the storm country. Her home was in Rotter- 
dam. She loves Holland. With her flaxen hair 
and a pleasant smile she reminds me of the 
quaint, good people of Volendam by Zuider 
Zee. She could never forget Holland. She 
never wants to forget it. 

Tess was in Rotterdam when the German 
army occupied the city. No one knew what 
this would mean or how it would affect their 
lives. Her brother was regimented to work in 
Hamburg. Later she heard that Hamburg was 
being systematically destroyed. But there was 
no way to learn about her brother. The 
Gestapo, by their impartial brutality, filled 
everyone with apprehension. 

German ships were in the harbor, and word 
was passed about that they were intended for 
an invasion of England. Why did not the 
Allies bomb them? One night the bombing 
came. 

The brother came home from Hamburg. The 
incessant toil, the careful and diligent watch 
over his activities, the awful bombings which 
threatened the lives of all workers had worn 
down his resistance and shattered his nerves. 
After a meticulous physical examination, he 
was granted a two week leave to go home and 
rest. When he arrived at the humble dwelling 
in Rotterdam, he vowed never to go back. A 
way would have to be found, for he would 
never again be a slave worker to help win 
a war to keep his people in slavery. 

He decided to live. between the boards of 
the floor in the kitchen and the ceiling of the 
cellar. For several days the family noticed 
the Gestapo watching the house. The word 
had evidently come from Hamburg that the 
brother had not returned. Anything could be 
expected anytime. One night, at midnight, the 
brother came out from the darkness for a little 
sleep in a soft bed. At two o’clock someone 
pounded on the door. The brother leaped from 
his bed and almost literally dived into the hole 
in the floor that was beneath the kitchen table 
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There was not even time to put the boards of 
the floor back in place. A rug was thrown 
over the hole. 

The door was opened. It was the Gestapo. 
They demanded to know the brother's where- 
abouts. They searched every room. The officer 
in charge came to the kitchen, sat down at the 
table, took a form out of his pocket and pro- 
ceeded to ask questions. A foot of the Gestapo 
officer was but a few inches from the rug. A 
few inches further and his foot would have 
pressed the rug down into the hole. The con- 
Spiracy would then have been revealed; death 
would have awaited them all. 

Teresa said, “We prayed, oh, how we 
prayed.”” The Gestapo never found him, but 
the family was arrested. The concentration 
camp was filled to overflowing, so they were 
taken to the station house. In separate cells 
they were interrogated almost unceasingly, with- 
out food, for two days. But they would not 
tell. Weak from hunger they staggered home. 
For two years they lived in a home that was 
watched every day. During all this time the 


brother lived in the darkness beneath the floor. 

It was a great day when freedom came. 
Teresa said, “It was the most wonderful day 
of my life. I shall never forget it. Our pray- 
ers were answered. My brother could come out 
of his dark prison and walk in God’s sunshine 
unafraid.” The Americans occupied the city, 
and Teresa fell in love with a young naval 
officer. She is a member of my church now. 
The other Sunday I noted the confidence with 
which she sang: 

Faith of our Fathers living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire and sword. 

We never know who will come to church. 
From the ends of the earth they come hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness. Their 
lives are like tales that are told, they are 
stranger than fiction. 

We live in a land where men can worship. 
They know God is not the opiate of the people. 
He is a refuge and a strength, a very present 
help in time of trouble. Let us keep America 
free so men and women can come into His 
presence with joy. 


You Must Kat Your Vegetables Or You Get No Dessert 


CHARLES HADDON NABERS 


You walk into the cottage of Ann Hathaway 
at Shottery—she who is better known as Mrs. 
William Shakespeare — through a garden in 
which are planted all of the flowers which are 
mentioned in the plays of the great dramatist. 
Many are blooming profusely, and the garden 
is a wilderness of color and beauty. The cottage 
itself is furnished with the furniture of 
the days when Shakespeare walked here through 
the fields from Stratford-on-Avon to make love 
to the lady who became his wife. If he was the 
expert in love-making that his plays indicate, 
this little cottage must have been the locale for 
scenes which would evoke the admiration and 
envy of all Hollywood producers. : 

Of particular interest are the dishes on which 
the people of this period ate their meals. They 
show you a wooden plate, hollowed out to con- 
tain a sufficient meal. As you hold it in your 
hand the custodian of the cottage says: “When 
you finished your regular meal, you had your 
pudding served you on the flat bottom of the 
dish. You turned it over and ate on the other 
side.” ‘And,’ he added with a twinkle in his 
eye, “it was good discipline for the young peo- 
ple. If they did not eat all their vegetables 
they did not get any pudding. You had to eat 
your vegetables before you could get a dessert. 

' I trust this lesson was learned in those days 
more easily than the same lesson is learned by 
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our careless and eager generation which turns 
from things that its people do not like to grasp 
anything new that it does like. There are lots 
of folks who are well into their dessert who 
have never eaten their vegetables—many who 
pass up everything that is meant to train and 
discipline in order to get the things which are 
apparently more palatable. 

The pudding tastes better after you have 
eaten the vegetables. Desserts by themselves . 
not only are indigestible, but they quickly lose 
their appeal to the appetite. You cannot live 
healthily without eating all the food on the top 
of the plate before turning it for the pudding 
on the bottom of the dish. You cannot be 
happy when you push aside the things which 
are difficult, unpleasant or unpalatable, in 
search of the things which are pretty and easy 
and attractive. Discipline is necessary for the 
appetites of the body; and discipline is neces- . 
sary for the desires of the mind, and for the 
habits of the heart. 

The sooner we learn this discipline the 
easier learned is the lesson. The sooner we 
learn this discipline the more quickly we - 
become useful members of society. The better 
we learn this discipline the better workers we 
are for our family, our nation and our God. 

“You must eat your vegetables or you get 
no dessert.” 
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‘ war 


Half a Point Of. 


HE storm, which drove us to the shelter 
Ty of Quatsino Sound, was making up fast 

out of the south-east. Huge seas crashed 
over the boat-deck where everything had been 
securely lashed down against such a possibility. 
Twice they broke over the bridge and cascaded 
down over the doorway of my bunk room with 
the roar of a Niagara, and made the 277-ton 
Whaler stagger and reel under their blows. 


The rain, coming down in driven sheets and 
the flying spume, wiped out visibility. Going 
was rugged, and the Polar 5, keel-less for 
quick manoeuverability, rolled and tossed like 
a thing possessed. 

All morning the radio telephone speaker 
had blared away incessantly, for the smaller 
trawlers were finding the going not to their 
liking and were heading for the lee of the 
shore. Then came the voices of the skippers 
on the Globe, the Tahsis Chief, the Bouvet 3 
and the Nahmint, fast and powerful whalers 
of our fleet. They, too, were giving up the 
chase and seeking cover. The Polar was bent 
on the same. 


I had been receiving an elaborate education 


’ on the ways of the largest animal of all time, 


and now, of the largest sea, so hanging desper- 
ately to guard-rails and sticking my head. into 
the blow, I made my precarious way to the 
protection of the walled-in but roofless bridge. 
Often I had stood there, camera in hand, watch- 
ing Gunner Petersen at the harpoon-gun in the 
nose of the ship. One moment, rising high on 
a roller, he would be silhouetted against the sky 
above and the next moment, when the bow 
dipped deeply into the trough of the wave, he 
would be buried in the sea which would come 
over the bow. I marveled at how he stayed on 
his feet. He smiled when I asked and replied, 
“When I see a good one coming I hold on 
and put my head into it.” Sixty-odd feet above 
the deck, Eddie clung to the hand-holds in the 
“barrel” of the crow’s nest, as it cut drunken 
arcs back and forth across the weeping sky. 
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With both hands hanging onto the wheel, 
the skipper, Einar. Jensen, feet braced wide 
apart, stared into the howling mess before him, 
shouted stacatto orders down the tube to the 
engine room and pushed his staggering charge 
along its erratic course. 

Hours I stood there, ducking with the others 
when big seas hit and roared high overhead. 
Finally, after what seemed an endless vigil, the 
Pacific seemed to be losing much of its vio- 
lence. It was flattening out perceptibly. Our 
hard, eighty-mile drive was about over. Though 
we could not see it, we were nearing land, 
nearing the sheltering, mountainous shoreline. 
Suddenly, through the storm we heard the first 
faint bass blasts of the lighthouse siren, invit- 
ing all and sundry to the shelter of Quatsino 
Sound. 

The skipper glanced at his compass before 
him and murmured, more to himself than any 
other, as he slightly corrected the course of the 
Polar 5, “Half a point off!” Half a point off! 
In that mess? Only half a point off from 
being where he had wanted to be after hours 
upon hours of being battered and tossed about 
by a storm-bound Pacific! Half a point! And 
he protested ? 

I tell you many a weary traveler on life’s 
tumultuous seas of today is going to wish he 
were only half a point off from the safe course, 
before he reaches land. Through the struggle, 


the blinding, infuriated mess which is life 


today, there is only one Compass more reliable 

than the Polar’s. It will not drop the mariner 

even “half a point off’ from the sheltering 

Sound. : en 

“He who, from zone to zone, guides through 
The boundless sky thy certain flight, — 


~ In the long way that I must tread alone, 


Will guide my steps aright.” 
Why the Church? . ; 
Why the Church? There is no religion in 
a tree or mountain. Religion is the expression 
of God in the human heart. When man recog- 
nizes the presence of God, religion comes inte 
rs ae (See page 320) 
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Prayer Should Result in Acts 


PRAYER is work, not merely words! 

The little girl who was afraid of being 
ate for school missed the whole point in 
srayer when she said to her sister, “Let us 
top running and pray that we may not be 
ate.” Her wiser comrade replied, “Let's pray 
while we run.” 

The letters of the little word, Acts, sug- 
zests the essential elements which mark all 
fue prayer,—Adoration, Confession, Thanks- 
siving and Supplication. 

Adoration: The Psalmists emphasized adora- 
ion frequently. “O Lord, how excellent is 
[Thy name in all the earth.” ‘Lord, Thou 
vast been our dwelling place in all genera- 
ions. Before the heavens were brought forth, 
yr even the earth was formed, even from ever- 
asting to everlasting Thou art God.” 

Confession: Many Scripture prayers which 
iave the stamp of divine approval, were char- 
terized by confession. Cried David, “Against 
[hee and Thee only have I sinned and done 
his evil in Thy sight.’ Sobbed the Publican 
n the Temple, “Lord be merciful to me a 
inner.” 

Thanksgiving: ““O bless the Lord for He 
s good and His mercy endureth forever.” 
‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that 1s 
vithin me, Bless His holy name.” ‘‘Forget 
.0t all His benefits.’’ 

Supplication: “Create in me a clean heart, 
) God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 
‘O Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me 
vhole.”” Let the words of my mouth, and the 
neditations of my heart be acceptable in Thy 
ight, O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer.” 

Our supplications should be sincere but 
ot selfish. To the old saint came his two 
narried daughters. One said, ‘Father, pray 
or rain. My husband’s crops will be ruined 
nless we have rain in the next few days.” 
the other daughter said, “Father, pray for 
unshine to continue. My husband’s pottery 
jill be ruined if rain comes within the next 
ew days.” 
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What brings blessings to one may bring 
ruin to another. In our supplications, the 
phrase, “If it be Thy will,” should not only 
be upon our lips but deeply printed within 
our hearts —Chas. Haddon Nabers. 


(zod Bless The Honor Roll 


There is a distinct correlation between de- 
linquent attendance at church worship and 
delinquent giving to the church program. 
Spasmodic attendance usually indicates erratic 
giving—if any! Jesus said, “Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” The 
reverse is also true, for if Mr. Church-member 
has no “heart” for regular public worship, 
his ‘‘treasure’”’ is invariably conspicuous by its 
absence. How can such weak members be 
helped to a more stable and useful Christian 
life? 

Our device which I have found helpful in 
twelve years ministry in two pastorates is 
known as the HONOR ROLL. This ts simply 
a mimeographed sheet of the names of all 
members whose pledge is paid up to date or 
who are regular givers of record through the 
envelopes. (Duplex System of envelopes) 
These are listed alphabetically but no indica- 
tion of the amount is given—just the name. 

This is published every three months the 
second Sunday after the quarter is ended, e.g., 
if the quarter ended is January through March 
the Honor Roll would appear in the Sunday 
Bulletin for the second Sunday of April. By 
waiting one week opportunity is given to pay 
up by the next and thus ‘climb on” the Honor 
Roll published the second Sunday. For this 
to be effective, financial records must be kept 
accurately and a quarterly statement sent im- 
mediately the quarter is complete. 

In our church here we started in 1948 to 
use the Honor Roll; the first time it appeared 
we had 181 names out of a resident member- 
ship of 450; when last published, April, 1951, 
we had 221 names with practically the same 
number of resident members. While still a 
long way from the ideal this indicates that 
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we are attracting more people to the solid, 
giving, worshiping core of the church, 

It is freely admitted that we are using social 
pressure to bring some folks into line; on 
the other hand, we are training our children 
in the practice of regular giving and encourag- 
ing the idea that their gifts be given the wor- 
ship service as part of their worship. 

We have heard a few criticisms; one which 
pointed out that it is not Biblical — “Let not 
your right hand know what your. left hand 
doeth,” has been quoted. We think from the 
context that this applies to charitable giving 
and not to the financing of a modern church. 
Another, that it tends to cultivate pride in 
the group “paid up.” We think this is a poor 
excuse for the non-giver; some on the Honor 
Roll are children who give as little as 5c a 
week—the emphasis is on loyalty, not on the 
amount. Since when should we be ashamed 
of loyalty to the Church? 

Christian stewardship implements Christian 
worship, and any device such as above can 
be a help to the training of an immature 
disciple. 

—Roland E. Turnbull, 
First Baptist Church, 
Alton, Illinois. 


For Study Groups 


The novel, “House of Clay,’ by Ruth 
Beeghly Statler, author of “Whither Thou 


Goest,’ deals with the theme of Race Rela- | 


- tions, a matter of the utmost significance in 
the world of today. Published by Brethren 
Publishing House, $2.75, “House of Clay’ 
may be secured in your local book store, prob- 
ably your library, or write to The Expositor. 
The volume will provide ample discussion 
material for any group interested in tackling 
this phase of world-trouble. 


From This Day Forward 


_This book on ‘Marriage’ and it responsi- 
bilities, by Kenneth J. Foreman, contain 12 
chapters, in 71 pages, and may be had in cloth 


binding at $1.50 or paper, $1.00, Outlook 
Publishers, Richmond. 


Chapters are— 

The matriage Service. 

. Is God Invited? = 
And These Witnesses, 

- Not Unadvisedly. 

Time Limit For Gossip. 

Wilt Thou Take This Woman? 
Wilt Thou Take This Man? 

- For Better, For Worse, 
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8. For Richer, For Poorer, 

9. In Sickness and in Health, _ 
10. So Long As Ye Both Shall Live? 
11. Whom God Hath Joined .. . 

12. Prayer for a Christian Marrige. 


Ministers will find this 4347x634” booklet 
a worthy gift to newlyweds, and a worthy ally 
in “mending” troubles and misunderstandings 
between husbands and wives, regardless of 


age. 


God So Loved The World 
John 3:16. 
1. GOD—the greatest lover. 
2. SO LOVED—the greatest degree. 
3. THE WORLD—the greatest company. 
4. THAT HE GAVE—the greatest act. 
5. HIS ONLY BEGOTTEN SON — the 
greatest gift. 
6. THAT WHOSOEVER—the greatest op- 
portunity. 
7. BELIEVETH—the greatest simplicity. 
8. IN HIM—the greatest attraction. 
9. SHOULD NOT PERISH—the greatest 
promise. 
10. BUT—the greatest difference. 
11. HAVE—the greatest certainty. 
12. EVERLASTING LIFE—the greatest pos- 
session. 
—Davies 


Sentence Sermons 


Preaching a searching, worthy message so 
“He that runs may read,’ is one function of 
the Church Bulletin Board, a fact known to 
ministers everywhere. It prompts their con- 
tinuous search for “SENTENCE SERMONS” 
to exercise the privilege of sowing seed 
thoughts in the minds and hearts of passers-by. 

The booklet of ‘Sentence Sermons” now 
available to ministers from the Ashtabula Sign 
Company, manufacturers of Church Bulletin 
Boards, will be welcomed by many Expositor 
readers. The pastor of one large, active church, 
who examined the booklet closely, writes: 
“There are many fine suggestions in the book- 
let to help any pastor in his desire to offer the 
passerby seed thoughts on such topics as 
Prayer, Stewardship, the Home, etc. However, 
like all helps, the wse depends upon the indi- 
vidual pastor. There is no doubt that most 
Church Bulletin Boards could be put to much 
better use than merely announcing services, 
and sermon topics.” 


Thousands of ministers see in this hour of 
world uncertainty “The burden which Habak- 
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kuk the prophet did see,” and join him in his 
appeal, 

“Lord, how long shall I cry, 

and thou wilt not hear!” 

With him, we may resolve, “I WILL stand 
upon my watch, and set me upon the tower, 
and will watch to see what he will say unto 
me, and what I shall answer when I am re- 
proved.” 

“And the Lord answered me, and said, — 
Write the vision, and make t plain upon the 
tables, that he may run, that readeth it.” 


Minister’s Personal Records 


Convenient size for keeping the minister’s 
personal records, arranged by Rev. Bernard 
Brunsting in consultation with ministers of 
many denominations, Baker Book House has 
made available a record book in bound form, 
135-pages, that permits including— 

“everything desired in a minister's 

record.” 

“practical, eliminating all non-essentials.”’ 

“forms for recording accurate data.” 

“covers a five year period in average church.” 


personal 


Thoughts On Worry 


I found these comments on worry in a book 
I was reading last night— 

“Worry is like a rocking chair—it gives 
you something to do, but gets you nowhere.” 

“Everyone knows but no one relies on the 
plain fact that the things you worry about 
most never happen. It’s not the cares of today 
but the cares of tomorrow that weigh us 
down.” 

“It’s not work that kills men: it is worry. 
Work is healthy; worry is rust upon the blade. 
It’s not the revolution that destroys the ma- 
chinery, but the friction.” 

—Doctor’s Diary, Exchange. 


Bulletins 
“Complacency,” it’s a soothing word, 
About as smooth as we have heard. 
It fits a lot of folks quite well— 
But it’s Satan’s method of filling hell. 


foxes 


LET US PRAY 
“For our homes, that Christ may become 
the head of the house. 


” 


ually revived. 
For God’s people, that they may become 
acutely conscious of sin. 
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For our churches, that they may be spirit- - 


For ourselves, that through us someone 
may find Christ. 
ee 
So long as there are homes where 
parents kneel to pray, 
And ask of God to guide their 
children on their way. 
So long as Fathers live for God, as 
through the world they grope— 
And Mothers ask His love and care, 
we still may hope. 
ea 
Look to yonder cross, if you would see 
The sacrifice Christ made for thee. 
Then dare to meet Him, take His hand, 
And fail to love Him if you can. 
By G. E. Wagoner, Pastor, 
Church of Christ, 
Wilkinson, Indiana. 


David Barr, Glasgow, 
Scotland, Writes 

“The past week brought to my desk two 
welcome copies of your magazine, viz.: the 
missing November, 1950, copy and the July, 
1951, issue of The Expositor. | am now enjoy- 
ing the reading of them and I desire to thank 
you for your most willing and prompt attention ~ 
to my request. 

“One section of the magazine I have been 
missing lately is that entitled ‘Junior Pulpit,” 
and containing Children’s addresses. The sec- 
tion with “Illustrations” is always good and is 
highly appreciated. 

“By way of suggestion to you, what about 


-a~ series of articles on our great spiritual 


classics, a paper or two on prayer, both public 
and private, more on sermonic and pastoral 
methods and finally an occasional reprint of 
some of the fine sections in the older issues of 
The Expositor and Homiletic Review of former 
years,—even of ten, twenty, and thirty years 
ago?” 


Zech Ford Bond, Louisville, 


Kentucky, Writes 
“Tt has been 42 years since I was ordained — 


and I don’t believe we ever experienced any- 
thing like these days. You remember how in 
days gone-by, you could go to bed at night, 
feeling assured that the next morning things 
would be as usual. But that is now history. 

“For many years The Expositor has been 
coming to my desk like an old friend, and I 
have looked forward to its coming. You folks 
have done splendid work in producing a real 
worthwhile periodical for busy ministers. May 
the good Lord continue to bless your efforts 
along this line.” 
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Text: “Woe to them that are at ease in Zion.” 
—Amos 6:1. 


OD does not always call a man to a job 
( simply because he has the educational 
qualifications. Very often exactly the 
reverse is true. Surely the task of prophesying 
to the northern Kingdom was farthest from the 
mind of the Shepherd of Tekoa, and seemingly 
beyond his ability, and yet this was the task 
God set before him. 
Tekoa was a small settlement about a dozen 
miles from Jerusalem. Here a man called Amos 
“tended the flocks and dressed the sycamore 
trees. He was not the owner of the flocks and 
the trees, but the hired man. Unqualified though 
he was from the educational point of view, the 
Lord spoke to Amos: “Go, prophesy unto my 
people Israel.’” Amos, a Southerner, was to 
preach from a Yankee pulpit! 
Conditions in the northern Kingdom were in 
a state of degradation, and it was against this 
injustice and immorality that Amos was to 
reach. “Woe to them that are at ease in 
ion!" This was the word of the Lord against 
Israel. The great prosperity had brought about 
conditions of extreme wealth among some 
groups, but others had fallen into dire poverty. 
The poor on every hand were persecuted by the 
rich, and against these social injustices the 
prophet lashed out in no uncertain terms. 
There are at least four things we learn from 
the mission of Amos. They are vital because 
they are not concerned only with the northern 
Kingdom to which he preached, but they apply 
to every nation, and to every individual. 

The first of these is that God does not 
remain silent. Many people believe that it is 
entirely unreasonable that God should speak to 
man in any way. On the contrary, it is unrea- 
sonable to think that He should not, for every 
instance of logic points to the reasonableness of 
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the human intellect is not competent to deter- 
mine them. 

The great promise of forgiveness is an exam- 
ple. Search nature from beginning to end and 
you find not the slightest hint of it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you find in nature an indication of 
exactly the reverse. Nature shows forth the law 
of retribution. The natural world operates on 
the law of cause and effect. Sow poor seeds 
and you reap a poor harvest. Violate the nat- 
ural law in any way and you pay the penalty. 
Retribution is written across the very face of 
nature. 

Man’s reason could never arrive at the com- 
forting promise of God: “Though your sins be 
as scarlet they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson they shall be 
as wool.” Only an act of divine revelation 
could assure us that God is ready to forgive 
our sins. 

Therefore God speaks, because man cannot 
discover the depth of God’s love by reason. It. 
has always been true that we cannot by search- 
ing find out God. 

The second thing we learn from Amos is 
this: God is concerned with justice and right- 
eousness. Even though there is forgiveness in 
His heart, nevertheless God continues to be 
God. He cannot overlook the sinful state of 
Israel, warns the prophet. Justice still remains 
so long as Jehovah is on the throne. 

“Woe to them that are at ease in Zion!” 
Strange how men’s hearts become insensitive to 
the will of God. They are so absorbed in their 
own lusts and pleasures that they cannot hear 
the still small voice of God speaking to them. 
But the message which Amos proclaimed to 
Israel was a warning of judgment upon them 
because they were at ease in their sin. 

How our nation needs to hear the warning 
of Amos. For the justice and righteousness’ 


which God demanded of Israel are demanded - 
of America today. “Let justice roll down as” 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream,’ 
cried the prophet. He was speaking to our own” 


revelation. There are certain things which can 
be discovered only by a divine revelation, for 
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day as well as to the northern Kingdom. Our 
text might just as well read: ‘Woe to them 
that are at ease in America!” 

On our coins we find the phrase, “In God 
we trust,’’ but it is not yet engraved upon our 
hearts. Ours is a nation that has forgotten God. 
It is a nation that is pleasure-mad. It is a 
nation that spends more on alcohol to destroy 
health and morality than it does to educate its 
‘children. It is a nation where 90 million peo- 
ple never enter a church. It is a nation that is 
frustrated and dissipated beyond measure, and 
yet refuses to repent of its sins and turn back 
ito God. 

But judgment comes upon every nation. 
Woe to them that are at ease in America! For 
ithe hand of God will be felt in our national 
llife. God is still God, and He still demands 
irighteousness. 

A third thing we learn from Amos is that 
ithere is a definite relationship between ethics 
sand religion. Too often we have regarded reli- 
jgion as a hobby to be dabbled in if there is 
ttime. It is not the controlling force in our 
llives, and it is precisely because of this that it 
ifails to make its impact. . 

When there is no religious sensitivity there 
ccan be no true morality. Spirituality is the very 
root of moral integrity, and if the latter has 
llapsed it is a sure sign of spiritual decay. A 
pnation’s morality always begins to crumble 
when its religious perspective is distorted. The 
HRoman Empire did not crumble morally and 
pphysically until its religion was destroyed. 
‘When its spirituality was gone, nothing could 
ssave its morality. 

The vice and corruption which are rampant 
iin our society are a disgrace, and certainly 
should serve to control our national pride and 
rcomplacency. But the war against vice can 
pnever be won until the cause of the vice is 
rremoved. Destroy one area of corruption and 
zanother springs up to replace it. The only cure 
ffor the immorality of our nation is a new 
spirituality. The sociologists may have some 
more appealing term for what is needed; I 
rprefer to call it revival. It may sound old- 
fashioned and outmoded, but nothing short of 
a revival of faith, repentance of sin and an 
all-out commitment to Jesus Christ can save us. 
A fourth thing we learn from Amos is that 
jin God alone do we find our standard of 
ighteousness and our hope of redemption. 

_ The message which Amos brought to the 
northern Kingdom was one of condemnation 
For its failure to show forth the righteousness 
vhich God demands. Nor was there any excuse 
For this lack of righteousness, for God marks 
ut clearly before us the way He wishes us to’ 


In a vision which came to Amos he saw a 
plumbline, and the Lord standing beside a wall 
holding the measuring line in his hand. God 
is the standard by which we are to measure our 
lives. The life which does not measure up to 
that high standard which God Himself estab- 
lishes is marked as a fruit of iniquity. 

There is not one of us today who can say 
that he does not know what God requires. For 
the example has been set before us in the life 
of Jesus Christ. “Never man spake like this 
man,’’ the Scripture says of Him. He presented 
to us in His magnificent speeches and His spot- 
less life the pattern by which we are to fashion 
our own lives. 

Jesus Christ becomes the plumbline for the 
20th century Christian. Have we prided our- 
selves on our charity, our kindliness, our right- 
eousness? In comparison with many lives there 
is no doubt that every Christian can find much 
in his life to make him proud. But the world 
is not the standard which God has directed us 
to use. Christ is the plumbline, the measuring 
stick, by which we gauge our actions. 

Measure your life by this supreme life and 
you are overcome by the realization of how far 
we fall short. Have we loved our neighbors as 
Christ commanded? The Christian Church has 
boasted of its love towards the world, and yet 
its members have been so unconcerned about 
spreading the Gospel that there are in. Africa 
nearly 70 million who have never heard of sal- 
vation. In India there are 200 million, and 
only one missionary for every 93,000 people. 
Christ gave His life for the world. Can we 
boast of our Christian love when we have not 
yet been concerned enough to take the message 
of this Christ to the world He died to save? 

Not only is God our standard of righteous- 
ness, but He is our one hope of redemption. 
The preacher from the South presented a vig- 
orous denunciation of the North, but he also 
showed them the way to salvation. ‘Seek ye 
Jehovah and ye shall live.” In God alone is 
there hope of life eternal. 

Just as the same condemnation is heaped 
upon those who reject God today, so is the 
same hope held out to those who return unto 
Him. When we come to God through Jesus 
Christ we are assured of forgiveness. God 
demands righteousness, and we may come in 
confidence because we trust in the perfect right- 
eousness of the Lamb of God. 

Amos still preaches to our own situation. 
‘Woe to them that are at ease in Zion!’ The 
sin-stained world must be cleansed, and such 
cleansing is accomplished only by the blood of 
Christ. Let us therefore return unto the Lord, 
for He will have mercy upon us, and to our 
God for He will abundantly pardon. 
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HUMILITY AND 
SELF-ESTEEM 


ORVIS F. JORDAN, D.D. 


Text: “For I say through the grace given unto 
me, to every man that 1s among you, not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought 
to think: but to think soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith.’”—Rom. 12:3. 


It is evident that in our religious teaching 
there are a number of paradoxes. To the shal- 
low mind, these are contradictions. The par- 
adox arises often from the poverty of our 
language to express adequately what we want 
to say. It is so with regard to the teachings of 
the Bible with regard to pride and humility. 
If Christianity has ever had a powerful teach- 
ing, it has been with regard to pride. 

The portrait in the gospels is of a man who 
was “meek and lowly.” The birth in Bethle- 
hem was in a manger, and the new child was 
acclaimed by the humblest of the workers, the 
shepherds. The life at Nazareth was in the 
home of an artisan and the precocious boy came 
home from high honors in the Temple in Jeru- 
salem to be subject to his parents. When the 
call to preach came to Him, He joined up with 
the religious movement of another and took up 
the message of John, the Baptist, “Repent, for 
the Kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The 
tempter urged Him to jump from the temple 
and secure immediate acclaim from the people 
as a miracle worker, but Jesus refused all 
methods that would make a magician out of 
Him rather than a humble preacher of divine 
truth. He did not want the story of His mir- 
acles to be told. 

But this did not mean that He had no sense 
of His own importance to the world. “Even in 
the Synoptic gospels He seeks to impress His 
disciples with the importance of His mission. 
He believed He was the Messiah, and a man 
with a special relation to God. The Fourth 
Gospel makes Him claim for Himself even a 
more exalted place in the spiritual kingdom. 
He says, “I am the Way and the Truth and 
the Life.” He is the eternal Bread. He is the 
light of the world. 

The kind of pride which He rebuked in the 
Pharisees was well pictured in the parable of 
the Pharisee and the publican. There was a 
reconciliation in the mind of Jesus between 
humility on one hand and a sense of personal 
worth on the other. His humility did not make 
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Him prefer the carpenter shop to the pulpit. 
He had an inner sureness of a special relation 
to God and a special mission. His humility 
was in His willingness to be guided by God. 

The life of Paul is an excellent example of 
the ways in which humility and self-esteem 
should alternate in the life of an individual. 
To be abased always cuts the nerve of ambition 
and achievement. To live always in a boastful 
mood is to stop the learning process and all 
opportunity of improvement. 

When we come to look at our own lives we 
realize how ridiculous is the proud man who 
struts his stuff every day. Let the proud man 
contemplate his physical limitations. He lives 
at the bottom of an ocean of air. He does not 
last long when removed from this ocean. He 
can last scarcely two days without water and 
less than seventy days without food. His body 
is so frail that some little gland can start proc- 
esses that lead to life’s extinction. As the 
scriptures say, his span of life is ordinarily 
three score years and ten or by reason of 
strength four score years. 

_ His intellectual limitations are equally | 
marked. In his proud moments he may boast 
that he can think the thoughts of God after 
Him. That is true at least of some of the 
thoughts of God. But he has only to look at 
a great library to realize he can never live long 
enough to learn everything and if he had the 
years, he might find whole fields in that library 
which are open to another man’s mind but not 
open to his. 

The proud man needs to look out at the end 
of the road and observe the decline of old age. 
Physical beauty fades; the steps grow more 
feeble; the mind itself may weaken and grow 
senile. 

The moral failures of life should also give 
pause to the proud man. It was just this that 
broke the pride of Paul. There are indeed few 
of us that have not at some time committed a 
gtievous sin even though this be hidden from 
the eyes of men. The memory which we seem 
never able to escape tells us that we have feet 
of clay. 

God has made us with all of these limitations 
and with the capacity to choose the worse — 
instead of the better way of life. The religious 
man catches a view of God in His holiness and~ 
beauty and comparing this with his own limited 
life he finds no place for pride. If he pursues - 
his religion he does find place for self-esteem. — 
God made us in His own image and likeness. ’ 
God crowns man with glory and honor and — 
makes him but a little lower than God, the 
Psalmist says. Forgotten are the physical and_ 
mental limitations. In God’s grace a new 


creature is being born who shall at last tran- 
iscend the limitations of the mundane sphere. 

Humility helps a man to abstain from rebel- 
lion against God. An agnostic lecturer, once 
iery popular in this country, used to suggest 
‘improvements that God could have made in 
IHis universe, if indeed there be a God. A 
rmother cries out at the death of her child, 
“Why did this have to happen to me?” The 
ccry of rebellion against God is heard around 
tthe world these days. A generation that has 
neglected God now wants to know why God 
aallowed their mess to accumulate. Humility is 
rprimarily, some would say exclusively, a virtue 
iin our relations to God. To accept His provi- 
cdence as wise and good is at the heart of the 
sspirit of humility. 

All of our human relationships are improved 
iby humility. It is hard to live with a person 
wwho thinks he knows everything. The know- 
jit-all person is not satisfied to bask in the light 
cof his omniscience, but must make his ideas the 
morm of all that goes on in his social group. 


In the realm of industry we are now study- 
ling the psychology of the working man. His 
unhappiness is often not due to any matter of 
wages or. working conditions. The big indus- 
ttrial machine no longer has room for a per- 
ssonal contact with the top man and the rank 
zand file operatives. Once I walked through the 
ifactory where vacuum sweepers are produced, 
iin company with William Hoover who founded 
tthe business. The spirit in which the men 
sshouted their good mornings to their employer 
sshowed a lot of good-will. The boss was not 
zabove stopping to talk about a family problem. 
(More humility among labor magnates matched 
rwith equal humility on the part of the labor 
leaders would go far toward solving our prob- 
lem of labor relations. 

No era in the world life has produced so 
many arrogant politicians as has ours. We are 
prone to point across the sea for examples of 
arrogance, but we must never forget our own 
fascist who have traded in human hatreds to 
achieve their ends. We do well to guard against 
those disloyalists who would be willing to 
Setray us to a Communist foe, but we must 
mever forget that Fascism is always a home 
product. It can raise the slogan heard a few 
years ago of “Share the wealth,” and then 
steal from one man to buy the votes of another. 
Even the church finds itself weakened by 
alse leaders who seem to believe that without 

neir efforts the whole cause of religion would 
be lost. Yet religion itself begins by an act of 
elf-humiliation. Until a man can repent and 
onfess his sins before God, the doors of sal- 
ion are shut against him. 
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True humility opens to doors of knowledge. 
When a man can say, “I count not myself to 
have apprehended,” there are new worlds to be 
explored. When one learns to say, “God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner,” the door is opened 
to spiritual improvement of every sort. 

Great as is the importance of true humility, 
we must temper it with some other considera- 
tions. Some think that there is no reconcilia- 
tion of the Greek high-mindedness and the 
spirit of Christ, who was meek and lowly. 
Sometimes the seeming contradictions of reli- 
gion turn out to be not contradictions but 
rather paradoxes. 

Those who praise humility must consider 
that it has its counterfeits and false coin. One 
of the unforgettable characters of Dickens was 
Uriah Heep, who went around wringing his 
hands and declaring, “I am so ’umble.” He 
turned out to be a knave, and at heart a very 
proud man who sought to supplant his 
employer. To boast of humility is to be proud. 

It does no good for one to be so humbled 
that he has a low and unworthy view of life 
itself. Dante, singing of man as a worm in the 
dust, is for the moment no great poet. How- 
ever imperfect my life, God hammers it into 
shape on the anvil of adversity. The man who 
thinks ill of his own life is apt to lack respect 
for the life of his fellows. Man made in the 
image of God must be respected if we are to 
think well of his Creator. 

The overdevelopment of humility may lead 
to impotence. The child who learns to say all 
of the time, “I can’t do it,” will never travel 
far. Old wise-acres tried to discourage William 
Carey, the cobbler, when he proposed a Chris- 
tian mission to foreign parts. One said, “When 
the Lord wants to send the gospel to India, He 
will provide the way.” But the cobbler who 
kept maps of the world in his shop was noth- 
ing daunted by his rebuke, nor could anyone 
convince him that he would be useless on the 
foreign field. He became a pioneer of the mod- 
ern missionary movement. Abraham Lincoln 
has his moods of excessive humility. But when 
opportunity knocked at his door he believed in 
himself again. Only a man with his fine com- 
bination of humility and self-respect could have 
met the national need in his day. 

Is it wrong to be ambitious? Some people 
seem to think so. It depends on the direction 
that ambition takes. The man in Jesus’ parable 
who proposed to tear. his barns down and build 
larger so he might lay up many goods for the 
years and then live in lazy self-indulgence, 
heard the call of death and all of his plans 
came to naught. Had he learned that the great 
must be servants of all, had his ambition looked. — 
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in the direction of human service, then he 
might have builded barns so that out of his 
plenty he might help the weak underprivileged. 
It certainly is not wrong for a young person to 
want an education or for a businessman to seek 
to build an efficient industrial machine which 
will employ a lot of people. It is not wrong 
for a ruler to seek the support for a program 
that will lead to domestic prosperity for all the 
people or for greater co-operation among the 
nations of the world. The paradox of the good 
ruler is that he must not think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think, but he must 
think well enough of himself that he can lead, 
for society must have leaders. 

It is certain that the right kind of pride can 
become a moral bulwark. Sometimes family 
pride tends to establish moral codes. “The 
Smithsons do not behave this way.” There are 
families which have never had a drunkard and 
families in which there has never been a 
divorce. This kind of family pride is good. But 
the kind that makes people ‘‘snooty’’ toward 
their neighbors, and arrogant, is bad. The fam- 
ily that can find a middle ground is fortunate. 

The humility that leads to repentance brings 
one to the open door of a new religious expe- 
rience. Without it no one can be religious in 
a big way. But no one can grow in the Chris- 
tian graces without a hope for improvement 
and a belief in the possibility of spiritual 
growth. The loftiest vision of spiritual growth 
ever given to man was the word of Jesus. ‘‘Be 
ye perfect, as your Father in Heaven is perfect.” 
To keep this vision before one’s eyes is not 
humility; it is a belief in the infinite possibil- 
ities of one’s own life. 

The golden mean between abasement and 
overweening pride must be sought. Paul 
thought he had found it. He knew how to be 
abased, and he knew how to be exalted. He is 
the model for us all of a middle way that shall 
combine the sense of spiritual need with the 
conviction of our value to God as His great 
purposes unfold. 


The Disease of Talking 


A FEW pointed remarks about the preva- 
lent disease of talking, selected from this 
week’s reading. 

“Talkativeness is a disease very difficult to 
cure. Talkative people hear nobody, for they 
are ever prating. Inability to keep silence pro- 
duces inability to listen.”’~—Plutarch. 

“Avoid argument with the verbose: power 
of speech is given to all; wisdom of mind 
to few.’—Cato. 

—From “A Doctor's Diary,” 
Melbourne Herald. 
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THREE GARDENS 
OF THE BIBLE 


JOHN H. JOHANSEN 


Text: “And Jehovah will guide thee contin- 
ually, and will satisfy thy soul in dry places, 
__ and thou shalt be like a watered garden.” 
= hiygh, Sye}e 1M 


The Bible is closely related to the soil from 
which it sprang. In the Bible we read of moun- 
tains and plains, hills and valleys, rivers and 
trees, rains and harvest. The Scriptures are a 
heavenly revelation, but, paradoxically, they are 
entrenched in the soil that gave them birth. 

There are three gardens in the Bible in 
which there took place three important events, 
each having a weighty bearing upon man’s life 
and destiny. Let us look at these beauty spots 
of the Holy Land, centering our attention upon 
the moral and spiritual battles which were 
fought there and observing the lessons which 
they have for our day and hour. 


The Garden of Eden 


The history of man began in a garden, the 
Garden of Eden. In Genesis 2:8 we read, 
“And the Lord planted a-garden eastward in 
Eden; and there he put the man whom he had 
formed.” Dorothy Frances Gurney has put the 


story into lovely verse. 
“The Lord God planted a garden 
In the first white days of the world, 
And He set there an angel warden 
In a garment of light unfurled. 
“So near to the peace of Heaven, 
That the hawk might nest with the wren, 
For there in the cool of the even 
God walked with the first of men. 
“And I dream that these garden closes 
With their shade and their sun-flecked sod 
And their lilies and bowers of roses, 
Were laid by the hand of God. 
“The kiss of the sun for_pardon, 
_ The song of the birds for mirth, 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
_ Than anywhere else on earth.” 
It is all true. It is God who plants the gar- 
den. It is God who whispers peace between 
the hawk and the wren. It is God who lays 
the lilies and the bowers of roses. It is God 
who makes the flowers and the sunshine, and 
in the garden God walks with His children in 
the fellowship of eternal love. ; 
The poet, however, tells only part of the 
story of the first garden. The verses are trué, 
but.not wholly true; for instead of being nearef. 
God's heart in a garden than anywhere else on 
eatth, before the story ends Adam and Eve 
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ifound that they were nearer the heart of a 
‘serpent. Instead of walking with God in the 
scool of the day they held fellowship in the 
;garden with hypocrisy and deceit, with lies and 
‘shame, and Eden became the background of 
ilife’s greatest tragedy. 

We are told that in the center of this garden 
‘stood the tree of life, the mystical nature of 
‘which is fully recognized by our Lord in the 
‘New Testament when He says, ‘To him that 
‘overcometh, will I give to eat of the tree of 
\life, which is in the midst of the Paradise of 
'God.”” And in another place we are told, 
“Blessed are they that do His commandments, 
ithat they may have right to the tree of life.” 

Mark the word “‘overcometh”’ in the first of 
ithese verses and mark the words ‘“‘do his com- 
imandments” in the other verse; for here we see 
ithat from the very beginning of life, real life 
‘which is communion with God, was suspended 
‘on the condition of obedience. But in this gar- 
den we find man saying “Yes,” where God has 
‘said ‘‘No!”; seeing desirable things where God 
(has said there is death; allowing distrust of the 
Father to rankle in his mind; chafing under the 
restrictions under which the Creator asked him 
‘to live; and seeking liberty by breaking down 
‘the barriers which the Holy One had erected. 
The essence of every evil is selfishness. God 
says, “Thou shalt not,” but self says, “I will!” 
—that is sin and the issue is death. A new 
Garden of Eden may be a beautiful dream, but 
it would be no more adequate for the spiritual 

needs of man in our times than it was in the 
early days of creation. 


The Garden of Gethsemane 


The Garden of Eden was a scene of defeat. 
The second garden of the Bible, the Garden of 
‘Gethsemane, was a place of victory. “Jesus 
‘went forth with his disciples over the brook 
Kidron, where was a garden, into which he 
entered, and his disciples ” (John 18:1). 

As we look within this garden, we see above 
‘us the great solemn passover moon, and in its 
light we discern the bent and kneeling form of 
One who in infinite agony cries out, ‘‘Never- 
theless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” Here 
we see Him Who is our.peace.. Here we see 
submission to the Father’s will. Here self-will 
gives up the ghost. Here is One Who has 
earned the right to the tree of life. _ 
| In the Garden of Gethsemane, Jesus met 
man’s arch-enemy, the “Prince of the Power of 
the Air,” and conquered him. The satanic host 
is matched in full battle array against this 
single defender of righteousness. And what 
weapon does Christ use? There is only one 
possible reinforcement for His cause. In it lies 
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His only hope of victory. He avails Himself of 
it immediately. ‘And He went forward a 
little and fell on His face, and prayed.” The 
words which He has just uttered indicated the 
gravity of His position. “My soul is exceed- 
ingly sorrowful.”’ Or, literally, “My soul is 
ringed in or encircled with sorrow.” There 
seemed to be no possible avenue of escape. For 
the moment the issue seems to be lost. But no 
—although there is no break on any side there 
is an opening overhead. The way upward was 
open—the way of prayer. Prayer was Christ’s 
refuge; prayer was His only means of escape; 
prayer made the garden of Gethsemane the 
garden of victory. Had that key engagement 
been lost there would have been no Calvary, 
no empty tomb, no eternal salvation for you 
and me. 
“Gethsemane can I forget? 
Or there Thy conflict see, 
Thine agony and bloody sweat, 
And not remember Thee? 
“Remember Thee, and all Thy pains, 
And all Thy love to me; 
Yea, while a breath, a pulse remains 
Will I remember Thee.’ 

Listen to the perfect prayer of all time, the 
petition that won the victory in the garden. 
“Father, if Thou be willing remove this cup 
from Me, nevertheless, not my will but Thine 
be done.” The perfect prayer; the prayer of 
victory. Oh that the Spirit of God would 
indelibly inscribe it upon the heart of everyone 
who bears the name of Christ and chisel it so 
deeply into the marble of our wills that the 
sand blast of time could never erase its victo- 
rious inscription. 

Have you mastered this perfect prayer, the 
prayer of victory? The Apostle Paul learned 
this secret of successful prayer. Three times he 
poured out his soul to God for the removal of 
his thorn in the flesh. But these earnest pleas 
sent up to the throne of grace were followed 
by a “nevertheless, not my will but Thine be 
done.” The answer came not in a deliverance 
from the affliction, but in an abundant supply 
of the all-sufficient grace of Jesus Christ. Most 
gladly therefore did the Apostles glory in his 
infirmities that the power of Christ might rest 
upon him. =. 

This formula for a victorious prayer-life is 
not an easy one to follow. It calls for a brave 
spirit of sacrifice and a bowed will; it demands 
gracé and love unlimited; it can come forth 
only from a soul that is utterly abandoned to 
the will of God. That prayer in the garden of 
victory cost the Saviour dearly. It cost Him all 
the horrors of Golgotha. It will cost you dearly 
to pray the same prayer. Are you willing to 
pay the price? Fone 


“The garden lies, -strive as you may, 
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You cannot miss it on your way, 
All paths that have been or shall be 
Pass somewhere through Gethsemane. 
“AJl those who journey, soon or late, 
Must pass within the garden gate, 
Must kneel alone in darkness there 
And battle with some fierce despair.” 
As Joseph Parker wrote: “There can be in 
a harmonic universe but one will, and that is 
God’s; our will must fall into it, become part 
of it. The moment you have two wills in the 
universe, you break up its harmony.” Here in 
this garden we see that One Who is our peace 
re-establishing that great harmony. God willed 
that the heart of man should be a Paradise, that 
His world should be an Eden; we have made 
the human heart a place of sin and His world 
a shambles. ‘But thanks be to God, Who giv- 
eth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 


Christ.” 
“God pity those who cannot say 
‘Not mine but Thine’—who only pray, 
‘Let this cup pass,’ and do not see 
The purpose in Gethsemane.” 


The Garden of the Resurrection 


In a strangely beautiful sentence written by 
St. John, he says that “‘in the place where He 
was crucified there was a garden and in the 
garden a new sepulchre.” Here we see an 
empty cross silhouetted against an open grave. 
This is the garden of victory and life. In a 
garden man rebelled and through self-will 
alienated his heart and estranged his affections 
from his Father. In a garden our Lord surren- 
dered His will to the higher Will. In a garden 
life and immortality were brought to light. In 
Gethsemane we find that our wills are ours to 
make them God’s; in the Garden of the empty 
tomb we discover that God’s will when obeyed 
means life and life eternal. Here fellowship is 
had anew and hearts are united to their Lord. 


Think of Mary, wandering in the solitude of 
the garden, broken with grief at her Lord’s 
death, and how distracted with anxiety she was 
about the disappearance of His body—and then 
came the reunion. Jesus’ word “Mary,” and her 
trembling, adoring answer, ‘“Rabonni.” This is 
illustrative of the renewed communion and 
salient joy that comes to our lives when self- 
will surrenders, when we submit to the loving 
appeal of the living God and become conver- 
sant with His eternal purpose in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

From this garden of Life a light that never 
was on sea or land has shone for all the world. 
“A ray of sunshine throughout the rain, 

Of spring actoss the snow; 
A balm to heal the hurts of pain, 
A peace surpassing woe. 
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Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing ones, 
And be ye glad of heart, 

For Calvary and Easter Day 
Were just three days apart!” 

St. James would bask in this light as he 
drank his Master’s cup in the martyrdom of 
death. Stephen must have looked towards that 
empty tomb as his life went out amid a rain of 
stones. Peter would look up to that garden and 
its empty tomb as he traveled the path to Rome 
and his crucifixion. John in banishment on 
Patmos would gaze across the separating sea to 
that garden with its open tomb, and get his 
inspiration for his grand Apocalypse. 

All the great confessors of the faith have 
stood on the foundation of the open grave. 
Christianity is no “insubstantial pageant 
faded,” but the most stupendous fact of history 
accepted by all scholarly and reverent minds. 
Out of that garden came the Gospel of new 
life in Christ, the glorious experience of all 
Christian souls who exclaim, “Christ lives in 
me!” Those who die in the Lord will pass 
into the nearer presence of Him who was the 
Jesus of Bethlehem, Nazareth, Gethsemane, 
Calvary, and of the Easter morn. He will be 


the heaven of that heaven. “They shall see~ 


His face,’ and it will be the sweetest face 
they ever saw, for it will be “the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

And so we have journeyed through the 
gardens, three of them. We have thought of 
obedience, of yielding self to Him, of fellow- 
ship with God and communion with His 
Christ. But here is the crux of the matter. 


Have you these things in the purse of your _ 


heart, in the treasury of your experience? Have 
you made a committal of your life and will to 
Him? 

“To make things new,’ says George 
Matheson, “is not the same as to make new 
things. To make new things is the work of 
the hand; to make things new is the work of 
the heart. Whenever one sits upon the throne 
of the heart, all things are made new. They 


are made so without changing a line, without — 
altering a feature. Enthrone in your heart an — 


object of love, and you have renewed the uni- — 
verse. You have given an added note to every © 


bird, a fresh joy to every brook, a fairer tint 
to every flower.” 


~ 


«= 
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Sa 


Enthrone Christ in your heart, and you will — 


make all the world a garden, and you will 
have a new heaven and a new earth. 
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More than $285,000,000 from the fortune — 
of the late J. D. Rockefeller has endowed 
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The 


Contemporaneous 


Christ 


PROF. H. H. BARNETTE 


Text: “I am the first and the last, and the 
living one; and I was dead, and behold I am 
alive for evermore, and I have the keys of 
death and Hades.” Rev. 1:18. 

“Jesus Christ the same yesterday, today, and 

forever.” Heb. 13:18. 

In his book on the life of Jesus, Ernest 
Renan, the French critic, closes the career of 
‘Christ with His death on the cross. According 
ro Renan, “the life of Jesus finishes with His 
sast sigh.” But Jesus was a victor not a victim. 
He arose triumphant over the grave and now 
nas authority over death and the unseen world. 

But where is Christ today? What is God 
Hoing now? In the midst of a world of chaos 
and uncertainty, with almost overwhelming 
»roblems in our economic, political and social 
life, where is the Christ? Many are overcome 
with an uncertainty about life because they can- 
mot see God in our present world order. Wil- 
liam Waterson has pictured the world as a 
wreat house whose owner is unknown. He 
pathetically cries: 


On from room to room I stray 
Yet my Host can ne’er espy, 

“And I know not to this day 
Whether guest or captive I. 


it. Christ in Christian Fellowship 
Where is the living Christ today? He is 
herever His children are gathered in His 
ame. “Where two or three are gathered to- 
ether in my name.” says Jesus, “there am I 
in the midst of them.” (Matt. 18:20) Note 
hat Jesus, does not say that “I may be there,” 
t “I am there.” Christ is there to bless, to 
mpower, to cleanse and to forgive. é 
In his poem “Christmas Eve,” Browning 
Yescribes a man who was driven by a terrific 
ain-storm into a humble meeting house of 
ene poor ignorant people. The odor of their 
teaming clothes nauseated him and their crude 
Corship filled him with disgust. Each time he 
ried to leave, he was driven back by the fury 
“of the storm. As he sat, there came gradually 
+o him the realization that Christ was in the 
‘midst of them. 
No face, only the sight ; 
. Of a sweeping garment fast and white 
_ And a hem that I could recognize. 


“Stetson University a 
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The living Christ may be discovered in the 
smallest and most humble gatherings. Wher- 
ever Christians gather in His name He is 
there to give power, strength, and grace. 


2. Christ and Ministry to human Need 


Again, the risen Christ may be discovered 
wherever there is ministry to human need. 
This is the path which leads to His presence. 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 
These are the words which will be spoken by 
Christ at the Judgment. They are addressed 
to those who have ministered to the sick, the 
suffering, and the sorrowful. These people did 
not realize that when they visited the sick and 
the prisoners, fed the hungry and put clothes 
upon the naked they were really doing these 
things to Christ, Himself. There is the story 
of an old cobbler who prayed that the Lord 
would come in person to his shop that day; 
he felt assured that He would come. So he 
swept his little floor and sat down happily at 
his work. By and by there came a knock, but 
it was only a lost child crying for her mother. 
The cobbler wiped away her tears and led her 
down the lane to her own door. He sat down 
again to his task, and there came another rap. 
This time it was a hungry man, whom he fed 
and sent on his way refreshed. The third time 
there was a sound at the door, and he hurried 
to open it only to find an ill woman who had 
fainted there. He called for medical aid and 
she was soon on her way again. At sundown 
the cobbler sighed and said, ‘Lord, you prom- 
ised, but you did not come.” And lo, the 
answer came, “I did come. I was the lost 
child; I was the hungry man; I was the ill 
woman. The things you did for them you did 
for me.” 


3. Christ With the Obedient 


Let me suggest again that the living Lord 
is wherever there is humble obedience to His 
teachings. “Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations,” says Jesus, “baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and, 
lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” How many times this promise 
has been tested! When David Livingston, who 
carried the light of the Gospel to dark Africa, 
received the degree of LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, he appeared on the plat- 
form broken by twenty-seven fevers, and with 
one arm hanging useless by his side. He began 
to speak of his work in Africa, and moved 
the whole audience by saying, ‘I could not 
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have done it but for the promise of Christ. 
“Lo, I am with you alway.” It was the assur- 
ance of the living Christ that held him to his 
work in that strange and wild country. 


4. Christ in the Heart 


Finally the living Christ may be discovered 
in the lives of noble Christians. Paul could 
say, “I am crucified with Christ; nevertheless 
I live, yet not I, for Christ liveth in me.” His 
earnest prayer was that Christ may “dwell in 
your hearts by faith.” The Greek word 
“dwell” means ‘to settle down and abide, be 
permanent.” And when the risen Christ dwells 
within there comes a living power. ““As many 
as received him to them gave He the power 
to become the sons of God.” 


Perhaps the greatest evidence of the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ is the transformation 
which took place in the lives of His disciples. 
Before the resurrection His disciples were 
timid, lacked courage, stumbled and often 
doubted. But after Pentecost we see a group 
of men with dauntless courage, who fearlessly 
proclaimed the good news of the resurrection 
and willingly faced persecution, deprivation, 
and even death. They were transformed dis- 
ciples! They went forth to conquer the world! 


Christ lives! In spite of the fact that He 
was crucified twenty centuries ago, He lives. 
In spite of sin, doubt, betrayal, He lives. In 
spite of the misunderstandings and misinter- 
pretations of His life, He lives. In spite of 
injustice, bigotry, hatred, cruelty, and hypoc- 
risy of some who bear His name, He lives. He 
lives in the midst of those who worship Him. 
He is the eternal companion of those who 
carry His message of hope to those who sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death. He 
lives in the personal experience of those who 
have accepted Him as Saviour and Lord. He 
abides with those who live by His teachings 
of brotherhood, love, justice. and mercy. If 
these things be true in our own lives we can 
say with Savonarola: ‘They may kill me if 
they please; but they will never, never, never 
tear the living Christ from my heart.” 


He lives! He lives! 
Christ Jesus lives today, 

He walks with me and talks with me 
Along life’s narrow way. 

He lives! He lives! 
Salvation to impart. 

You ask me how I know He lives— 
He lives within my heart. 
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JUNIOR PULPIT 


The Guest Chamber 

Not many of us have read Carlo Levi's 
book, “Christ Stopped at Eboli,’” a story about 
the people of Eboli, in the part of Italy, 
known as the heel. We need only glance at 
a map of Italy, to know why it has that name. 
The road and the railway leave the coast of 
Salerno, and turn into the desolate reaches of 
Lucania,—to Eboli, where the people cherish 
in their hearts the belief. that Jesus stopped 
at their village, and because they believe this, 
they show their pride in their village, their 
homes, their church—because any place that 
Jesus visited must be different from the ordi- 
nary place. 

If we think about this, really, we know in 
our hearts that every village is an “boli” 
that Jesus visited; every home on earth can 
be likened to a home in ‘‘Eboli’’ because Jesus 
visits there, whether He is recognized of 
not. Every community in our state, our na- 
tion, every nation on earth is made up of chil- 
dren and their parents, created through God's 
love, and made clean, helpful and worthy 
through the love of Jesus, who “‘stopped 
there.” ‘ 

True, we do not always know Him when 
he stops, and for this reason do not answer 
his knock as we might if we were aware that 
“Jesus is there.” God’s work in this com- 
munity and in the world is done through the 
minds, the hearts, and the hands of children, 
men and women, — anyone who is wise 
enough to recognize Jesus when He stops, and 
do what He asks of us. True, He may come 
in the form of a hungry man; or in the form 
of a homeless child; an injured soldier in need 
of blood; a family whose home was destroyed 
by fire or by floods. Yet, He may be even 
nearer to us, in the form of a friend, a 
brother or sister, a father or mother, anyone 
of them in need of love and understanding, 
or probably forgiveness for some mistake, sel- 
fishness or cruelty. 4 

When Jesus walked on earth among the 
people of His home community, and among 
His followers, they could see and watch His 
movements, and some knew Him and believed - 
what He told them; some did not know 
Him, and they listened but did mot believe. In_ 
the Gospel of St. Mark, 14:12-17, we read a 
brief or short-short story of how Jesus and His’ 
followers were in need of a room in- 
which to observe the Passover, and the 
disciples asked where they should go to 
find a place to prepare for Him. What did 
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eesus say? St. Mark tells us, that “he sent 
orth two of his disciples, and told them to 
30 into the city, where they would meet a 
man carrying a pitcher of water. They were 
ko follow him, wheresoever he shall go in, and 
gay to the goodman of the house, The Master 
saith, Where is the guest chamber, where 
shall eat the passover with my disciples?” 
)What do you suppose happened when the two 
cound the man with the pitcher of water? 
und followed him home, and asked him about 
| place in his house where a group of people 
ould observe a sacred feast? What do you 
luuppose would happen here, in our neighbor- 
hood, if two men stepped up to one of us, 
hen we were carrying home our groceries, 
ilk, or other supplies, and asked us for 
help, not only for themselves, but for a group? 
1 place to stay? a place to eat a meal? and 
ven food? Let’s think about it, because Jesus 
{S here in this community, and He looks to 
us to provide what He needs to carry out 
dis plans. 
What did the man with the pitcher of 
pwater say? Why, St. Mark tells us, ‘He 
thowed the two disciples a large upper room 
furnished and prepared; and the disciples 
made ready for the group.” Yes, the man 
ith the pitcher of water was like the people 
bof ““Eboli,” he knew that Jesus was near, that 
de had stopped many places, and that He 
might stop at his home to ask for help of 
some kind. He made sure that he would. be 
ready to do what was asked. 
Let us, each, be sure that we have the “upper 
room” in our hearts, our minds, and our 
nomes, ready for the coming of Jesus, because 
e is always near, and may knock at any 


time.—R. ]. Wedderspoon. 


rom the End of the Thumb 

Io the End of the Little Finger 

Let us look at our hands. As we spread 
open our hands, and look from the tip of 
the thumb to the end of the little finger, we 
wee before us what people before and during 
the time that Jesus lived on earth as a man 
hised as a measuring stick, or ruler. They 
called it a handbreadth. We don’t hear the 
=xpression much now, but there are people 
pwho use it, knowing that to them it has a real 
Meaning, a definite span or width. 
Actually, the idea of definite measurement, 
iM years, or size, or quantity is applied to all 
life, whether it is a Joaf of bread, a dozen 
eggs, a thousand dollars, a four year high 
school term, a 15-year mortgage, a 30-minute 
MSunday School session, or as the ancient king 
said, “Thou hast made my days as a hand- 
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breadth,” something he could see before him, 
just as we can see before us the days and 
months from birthday to birthday; from 
Christmas to Christmas; from June to Sep- 
tember. 

Threescore years and ten of living seems 
like a long time to you as children; to the 
mature man or woman it does not seem so 
long; to the ancient king it seemed as a 
“handbreadth.”” However, we may be as- 
sured that the span of life granted to each 
of us is ENOUGH to do all that God meant 
us to do. 

Everyone, even Jesus, had so many hours 
daily to accomplish the work He was here 
to do. On one occasion, (John 11:1-13) 
when Mary and Martha sent for Jesus, because 
their brother Lazarus was sick, the story says 
“that he waited two days, and then said to 
his disciples, Let us go into Judea again,” but 
the disciples tried to stop Him, asking if he 
did not remember “that the people tried to 
stone him.” Let us listen carefully to what 
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Jesus said to them, because this is for us too. 

Jesus said, ‘Are there not twelve hours in 
the day? If any man walk in the day, he 
stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of 
the world. BUT if a man walk in the night, 
he stumbleth, because there is no light in him.” 
The story tells us, that He went on to Judea 
to do what the hour required of Him. The 
secret of the story is, that He went when the 
hour was before Him; he did not claim that 
there was some other place to go that would 
be more interesting, more fun or excitement; 
the duty before him lay in Judea, where Laza- 
rus was ill and his sistrs, Mary and Martha 
had called upon Jesus for help. 

‘Are there not twelve hours in a day?” asked 
Jesus, and as we walk with Him now in love 
and devotion, we see how His life cast its 
radiance over the lives of millions through 
the centuries, since he lifted His voice and 
called Lazarus to come from the grave. True, 
the story tells us of the days and hours of 
sickness, the time Lazarus was in the grave, 
all measurements of time, handbreadths along 
the way of life, yet, the only thing that mat- 
tered was the measure of faith and love that 
Martha carried in her heart, and spoke to 
Jesus. We, too, have the chance of looking 
ahead and seeing life like a racetrack along 
the way, where all goes swift and well toward 
a desired goal; or we may search our hearts 
in the hope of finding through Jesus Christ 
what we are meant to do in each 12-hour day, 
and doing that as courageously and nobly as 
the grace of God permits. 

Let us start today and ask God what He 
wants us to do in this hour of great need. 
He will tell you and show you how and where 
to prepare for the work He wants each of us 
to do, IF we ask in His Name.— Archibald 
Chisholm. 
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Faith Verified ; 

Text: John 9:25—"Whether He be a sinner 
er no, I know not: one thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind, now I see.” 


Professor David Smith, of Scotland, tells 
how on one occasion he overheard a conversa- 
tion in an Edinburgh hospital. A medical man. 
just’ graduated from college, and filled with 
skeptical ideas, was talking to a nurse. He 
poured scorn on her concept of God, and 
mocked her faith. She defended it as best she 
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rcould, but finally her eyes filled with tears. “I 
tcan’t argue with you; you have too much edu- 
cation. You are too clever for me, but, Doctor,” 
she said, ‘‘there is one thing I am sure of; I 
thave found peace within. Have you?” The 
yyoung doctor turned away from her with a 
‘clouded face, for that was the one thing in 
life he desired and couldn’t find. 
} This young woman called upon the supreme 
ntidote for doubt, the unanswerable argument 
for Christianity, a personal experience of Christ. 
“Christ comes to each man,” says George Mac- 
Donald, ‘“‘down his own secret stair.” 
‘“When I am most perplexed it may be there 
Thou mak’st a secret chamber, holy, dim, 
Where Thou wilt come to hear my deepest prayer.” 
Faith begins in venture, but it ends in verifi- 
cation; it begins in experiment, but it is con- 
ffirmed by results. This kind of working faith 
senables us to say with the apostle, “I know 
ywhom I have believed.” 


"The Power of One 


iText: Rom. 5:18—"By the righteousness of 
one the free gift came upon all men.” 


Dr.- Leslie D. Weatherhead has given us an 
iimaginative and dramatic picture. of the last 
thours in the life of Telemachus. The monk 
Ihas come to Rome to speak against the gladia- 
(torial combats, and a good word for his Master. 
(On the day of a great celebration he finds a 
jplace in the amphitheater. As the bloody spec- 
ttacle goes on, his soul revolts. He rises, leaps 
«on the low wall which alone separates him 
ifrom the arena, and in the silence which fol- 
lows the greetings to Caesar, he shouts at the 
ttop of his voice, “In the name of Christ, for- 
tbear!” 

There is laughter from the people present. 
"The saint leaps to the sand. He. rushes to the 
imearest group and thrusts himself between 
ithem. Indulgently they thrust him aside and 
econtinue to fight. The crowd roars with 
llaughter. A gladiator strikes him with the flat 
1of his sword. He is up again, is between the 
«combatants, is imploring them in the name of 
'Christ to cease. The crowd no longer thinks 
iit funny. Someone cries out, “Run him 
ithrough!”’ There is a quick dash of a blade, 
;and Telemachus is lying in the sand. Slowly 
ithe sand reddens around his body. A man 
irises and leaves the Coliseum. Another fol- 
llows. Another. The saint was respected by 
‘many people. Christianity is respected in in- 
‘creasing number. . 

amphitheater begins to empty. The mind of 
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games to cease. It was the last time in the 
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Roman Coliseum that gladiatorial fights took 
place. One man leved and suffered enough to 
change the mind of Rome. 


God The Creator 

Text: Isa. 40:26—"Lift up your eyes on high 
and behold! Who hath created these things? 
That bringeth out their host by number; he 
calleth them all by names; by the greatness 
of his might, for that He is strong in power.” 


In his book “Preaching Unashamed,” Dr. 
Joseph R. Sizoo tells the story of a friend of 
his, a distinguished educator, who was visiting 
Rome with his wife. Late one afternoon they 
went to St. Peter's. They walked leisurely 
through the long nave until they came to the 
high altar. They stood facing it with a sense 
of reverence. His wife wandered away to 
examine something which interested her. The 
educator turned around and stood with his back 
to the altar to take in the vast cathedral. Now 
it happened that many devout people were 
walking through the church, plain people, nuns, 
_and priests. As they approached the altar, they 

bowed solemnly and in great dignity. The 
educator supposed they were curtsying to him 
so he bowed in turn to them. This went on for 
some time until his wife saw it, walked rapidly 
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to him, and giving a tug at his sleeve, said, 
“You are suffering from an omnipotence com- 
plex.” 

How many there are today who are acting 
as though they were God! Arrogating to them- 
selves power which belongs to Him alone, 
making God in their own image. 


Christ’s Greatest Miracle 


Text: Matt. 11:28—“Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 

Once Walter Pater was talking to a woman 
who was a distinguished literary critic. “I be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ,” said Pater, “because of 
His miracles.” “Do you believe,” asked his 
companion, “‘that Jesus made water into wine, 
walked on the sea, multiplied loaves and 
fishes?”’ “Yes, I do,” said Pater, “but I was 
thinking of His greatest miracle.’ ‘“And what 
was that, pray?” said the woman. After a 
moment’s silence, Pater answered the agnostic’s 
question: “Oh, that He said, ‘Come unto Me, 
and I will give you rest.’ Millions have gone 
to Him and have found that rest. That is His 
greatest miracle.” 

The most urgent need of modern men and 
women is a quiet heart in an unquiet world. 
It is peace of soul and poise of mind in a day 
of mental panic, feverish and fretful anxiety. 
Man cannot create or sustain a quiet heart, 
but he can and must cooperate with God 
through faith and spiritual desire. He must put 
God at the center of life. When this is done 
he comes to a first hand knowledge of the 
greatest of Christ’s miracles, that which was 
also expressed by the prophet Isaiah when he 
said: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee, BECAUSE HE 
TRUSTETH IN THEE.¥ 


Loyalty to Christ 
Text: John 15:14—“Ye are my friends, if ye 
do whatsoever I command you.” 

There is a story that, centuries ago, the 
pope of Rome had a dream. In his dream he 
saw his great cathedral swaying in the wind, 
threatening to fall into ruins. So sure was he. 
that it would become a wreck that he burst 
into tears. Then he saw a little man run 
toward the swaying cathedral and prop it up 
with his hands, and it stood firm. The next 
day a man wearing a peasant’s garb came to. 
see him. The pope recognized in his visitor 
the man he had seen in his dream. 

“What are you going to do?” asked the 
pope. “I am going on a great adventure,” was 
the reply. “What is this adventure?” the pope 
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sked; “I am going to save the church,” was 
the reply. “How are you going to save it?” 
jhe pope next asked. “By obeying Jesus 
(christ,’’ came the assured answer. 

} The name of that man was Francis of Assisi. 
Wind he did save the church of his day. Given 
uch dedication to God, we can avoid being 
alundering builders—we can save our totter. 
ng world by being loyal to Christ. 


he Voice of God 
Text: Psa. 90:8—"“Thou hast set our iniquities 

before Thee, our secret sins in the light of 

Thy countenance.” } 

It is related that when Abraham Lincoln 
was a boy, wandering in the woods one after- 
noon, he was about to throw a stone at a robin 
when he heard something within him rebuking 
ind commanding him to drop the stone, which 
ae did. Upon reaching home he asked _his 
other, “What is it inside of me that some- 
limes speaks to me?’’ “Abe,” was the reply. 
"heaps of people would tell you that the voice 
rou hear is the voice of conscience, but really, 
my boy, it is the voice of God.” 

The illiterate but profoundly intelligent and 
eligious mother who uttered these words spoke 
wisely and truly. John Henry Newman, in one 
of his eloquent chapters in THE GRAMMAR 
JF ee supported the same idea in these 
words: 


“If we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are fright- 
ened, at transgressing the Voice of Conscience, 
this implies that there is One to whom we are 
responsible, before whom we are ashamed, whose 
claims upon us we fear. If, on the wrongdoing, 
we feel the same tearful, broken-hearted sorrow 
which overwhelms us on hurting a mother; if, 
on doing right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity 
of mind, the same soothing, satisfactory delight 
which follows on receiving praise from a father, 
we certainly have within us the image of some 
Person to whom our love and veneration look, 
in whose smile we find happiness, for whom we 
yearn, towards whom we direct our pleadings, 
and in whose anger we are troubled and waste 


away.” : ‘e 

AL of which is but.an echo of the words of 
Moses in the ninetieth psalm: ‘Thou hast set 
ur inquities before Thee, our secret sins in 
e light of Thy countenance.” 


itnesses for God 

ext: Acts 5:32a—‘And we are His witnesses 
of these things.” 

Christ is trusting us to be engineers of His 
niracles, building His Kingdom through 
xpectant faith and service. He has no other 
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An old legend has it that when Christ re- 
arned to the realms of Glory from His earthly 
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sojourn, He was met by the Angel Gabriel who 
asked what plans He had developed to guar- 
antee that His work on earth would be carried 
forward. And in reply to his question, Jesus 
said, “I have given the message to Peter and 
John and the others. They will tell their 
acquaintances and the message and work will 
spread.” ‘‘But suppose,” suggested Gabriel, 
“suppose the fishermen are too busy with their 
fishing and the women with their housework, 
so that they forget to tell their friends. What 
other plans have you then, Lord?” “I have 
no other plans,” Christ said, “I am counting 
on them.” 

Those of us who call Jesus “Lord,” are 
legion and He is counting on us heavily. But 
we will advance His program speedily and 
well only if we habitually expect this Christ 
to do His miracles of grace through us. 


Search the Scriptures! 


Text: John 5:39—"Search the Scriptures; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life: and 
they are they which testify of Me.” 

One morning a few days before his death, 
Sir Walter Scott asked to be rolled in his 
invalid chair into his library and placed by the 
great central window where he might look 
down upon the river Tweed a few furlongs 
away. As he sat there, weakened by disease, 
resting his eyes upon the peaceful scenes of 
Abbotsford and the Tweed, whose murmuring 
song had often enchanted his heart, he asked 
his son-in-law, John Lockhart, to read to him. 

“What book?” asked Lockhart. “Need you 
ask?” he replied, “There is but one.” Lock- 
hart opened the Bible at the fourteenth chapter 
of the Gospel according to John and read. Sir 
Walter listened with “mild devotion,’ and 
when the chapter was ended said, “Well, this 
is a great comfort.” Then, comforted by assur- 
ances found nowhere else in the literature of 
the world, he fell into a restful sleep. 

This tribute to the Bible from the lips of 
Scotland’s greatest novelist, on the eve of his 
departure, is but another proof of the eternal 
and unique position held by the Bible in the 
literature of the world. There is none other 
like it. There is none other comparable to it. 


Life At a Price 


Text: I Cor. 7:23—"Ye are bought with a 
price; be not ye the servants of men.” 

All great things are won at the price of suf- 
fering and death. The story of the building of 
the Panama Canal under Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the Frenchman, was stark tragedy. The work 
began in 1881, and after nine years of labor, 
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with twenty thousand workers buried, the task 
was abandoned. It was unfinished. In 1904 
the United States undertook to complete it. 
But it was possible only at the cost of untold 
heroism and _ self-sacrifice. Doctor Lazear, 
tackling the problem of the mosquito, allowed 
himself to be bitten by the fever-laden pests. 
He was dead in thirteen days. Several assistants 
and nurses shared the same fate. But it was 
only because so many were willing to pay the 
price that at last the cause and then the pre- 
vention of yellow fever were discovered. And 
with that the gigantic project was carried 
through to a successful conclusion. 

So it is with our Saviour, Jesus Christ. His 
death, His sufferings, were the price of His 
victory. We have been redeemed, we have 
been justified, we have been reconciled, we 
have been washed by His blood. 


God Our Refuge and Strength 
Text: Psa. 46:1—“God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.” 


One of the great stories to come out of 
World War II is that of Johnny Bartek and 
his New Testament on Eddie Rickenbacker’s 
raft. Some time after this event someone came 
up to Johnny and said, “Johnny, just what did 
the New Testament do for you?” He answered: 
“Well, it’s hard to describe. It kept us steady. 
We didn’t lose our heads and crack up. It 
kept us sane.” “But, Johnny,’ asked the ques- 
tioner, “‘what would have happened if the sea 
gull had not come in answer to your prayers?” 
With a sudden flash, Bartek said: ‘Then we 
would have died like men and not like 
cowards!” 

One of the habits that Johnny had developed 
during his younger life was that of attend 
Sunday School. Among the things he had 
learned was living courageously and _ victor- 
iously. It was here that he found and learned 
that God was a refuge and a strength. Parents, 
as well as Church and Sunday School workers, 
are constantly challenged by the words of an 
unknown poet: 

“I took a piece of plastic clay 

And idly fashioned it one day, 

And, as my fingers pressed it still, 
It moved and yielded to my will. 
“I came again when days were past. 
The bit of clay was hard at last, ¥ 
The form I gave it, it still bore, : 
But I could change that form no more. 
“I took a piece of living clay 
And gently formed it day by day, 
> And molded with my power and art 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 
“I came again when years were gone— 
It was a man I looked upon; 3 
He still that early impress wore, e 
And I could change him nevermore.” \ 
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poook in the Bible will appear a vast store of informa- 
titional data including factual material which has come 
ffrom recent archaeologists, anthropologists, philologists, 
historians, geographers and other high specialists. It 
bpresents the King James and Revised Standard texts in 
bparallel, with Exegesis and Exposition so arranged as 
ito deal with the texts above them. Rich quantities of 
aterial for background, and introductions of each 
EBible book, as well as general articles and maps cover- 
ing latest archeological discoveries, plus comprehensive 
mmaps and indexes, make the work a priceless one. Thia 
the first of the set to appear, covers Matthew and Mark 
mand N. T. articles. It starts a set which must be on 
pevery able preacher’s desk for it is a new high in the 
Mfield of publications for Bible students. 


iA LIFE OF JESUS, by Edward A. Goodspeed. Harper, 
0248-pp. $3.00. 

Dr. Goodspeed adds to his voluminous contribution 
to scholarly New Testament literature, a book for the 
on-professional student of Christ’s life. It is in 
simple, vivid style, suitable for the layman as well as 
pereatly helpful to the preacher. 

Dr. Goodspeed works in the tradition of solid 
Christian scholarship with men like Stalker, Mathews, 
Glover and others who have emphasized the importance 
mof the historic approach. There is no theological division 
there between the Christ of revelation and the Jesus of 
istory; rather, the Jesus of history looms larger in 
if{mportance and reality because of the vivid re-telling 
ffrom original sources in the light of newer knowledge. 

The book is greatly helpful to preachers, in relating 
zall the details of the story to their Old Testament 
nreferences, and in offering the setting which can be 
yziven only by a scholarly traveler in Palestine. 
-—Geo. Miles Gibson. 


IDREAM AND REALITY, by Nicolas Berdyaev. 
wmillan. 322-pp. $4.50. 

This is an autobiography by the renowned Russian 
whilosopher, written immediately after World War II, 
sand constitutes a history and interpretation of the 
.development of his mind as it reacted to his environ- 
iment. 
| Philosophy seemed in childhood to be his natural bent. 
\Although he came from military stock yet he had an 
linnate antipathy to men of war. Solitude and anguish 
jare a part of his life. At the time of his religious 
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awakening Schopenhauer rather than the Bible im- 
pressed him, As he looks back upon his spiritual path 
he perceives no experience that could be described as a 
conversion or decisive crisis, possibly because all his 
life was a series of crises. He sees two initial motives 
fn man’s inner life: the search for meaning and the 
search for the eternal. There is no religion above 
Truth. He states that his experience was an act of 
faith in the power of the spirit, and that this faith 
never left him. It imparted strength to him. This was 
accompanied by an original, mystical conviction. The 
credal element played a secondary part. He became a 
Christian because he was seeking a deeper and truer 
foundation for belief in man. 

In philosophy the author regards himself as an 
existentialist and affirms his true master was Kant. He 
rejects ontology in the primacy of Freedom over Being. 
The freedom of the spirit lies in the fact that man is 
not determined by anything but himself. He. rebelled 
against the falsehood and evil which he believed to 
underlie the world as he rebelled against his native 
gentry. These revolutionist and social sympathies crys- 
tallized before he entered the University and began 
frequenting Marxist circles. Ethical considerations car- 
ried him into the Marxist fold. Russian cultural 
renascence in the early twentieth century found its 
origins in part in the personalities of Tolstoy, Dostoev- 
sky, Solovyey, and Nietzsche. Its misfortune lay in the 
isolation of the cultural elite from the wider, social 
movements of the time. He confesses that the more he 
tries to understand the complexity and ambiguity . of 
human existence the more he is faced with the prob- 
lems of eschatology. The frankness and depth with 
which he discusses his religious experiences is interest- 
ing and helpful. His writing is an illuminating inter- 
pretation of the Russian mind.—Wayne C. Clark. 


RUSSIAN NONCONFORMITY (The Story of “Unof- 
ficial” Religion in Russia, Serge Bolshakoff. West- 
minster. 192-pp. $3.00. 

Serge Bolshakoff is a former engineer who studied in 
St. Petersburg, where he was born in 1901. He left 
Russia at the age of 18 during the Civil War and went 
to Estonia. As an engineer he began to make a private 
study of philosophy and religion, continuing his reading 
as he moved successively to Belgium, France, and Ger- 
many. He entered Christ Church College, Oxford, as 
an advanced student in theology and received his Ph.D. 
in 1943. For the following three years he lectured at 
the college and since that time has given his major 
effort to research in philosophy, history and writing. 

In this book the story of the sects known as “Strigol- 
niks,” remote ancestors of Russian Protestants, who 
in the fourteenth century questioned for the first time 
in Russia the validity of Orthodoxy is told. The 
Dukhobors, “The People of God,’’ the Russian Baptists, 
the Ruthenia Uniates, and others who have protested 
against State intervention in the realm of religion 
are described in this book. 

The evolution of Nonconfromist sects and groups, 
treated in brief but by no means superficial manner, 
traced in the volume gives American Christians a 
glimpse of the church in Russia not generally known. 
Dr. Bolshakoff indicates that despite suppression and 
terror, Russian Nonconfromity has had and continues 
to have millions of adherents. ‘The Story of .Noncon- 
formity provides one of the most encouraging bases 


of hope for the future of Christianity in Russia,”— 
illiam Folprecht. 


THE DRIFT OF WESTERN THOUGHT, by Carl F. H. 
Henry. Eerdmans. 164-pp., $2.50. 

A recent writer has called for “a clear evangelical 
word” on the part of the clergy in America in regard 
to war. In this book, Dr, Henry, who is professor of 
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Theology and Christian Philosophy at Fuller Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Pasadena, California, gives us such 
“a clear evangelical word” in regard to theology. 

In the first two chapters of this book Dr. Henry gives 
us a rapid survey of thought in ancient, medieval, and 
modern periods, showing that there has been a “‘drift’’ 
all along toward naturalistic nihilism. In chapters 
three and four, Dr. Henry sets forth the Christian 
revelation-claim as over against that of Liberalism, and 
in the final chapter he sets forth, what to him is the 
only alternative to this “drift,” namely, the ‘‘assertion 
of the essential uniqueness of Christianity among world 
religions, of Christ Jesus as alone the Word of God 
incarnate, and of the Scriptures as alone the Word 
of God written.” 

This is a thought provoking, clear, and well-written 
book.—John H. Johansen. 


BESIDE THE HEARTHSTONE, by Robert A. Lapsley, 
Jr. Knox. 151-pp. $2.00 cloth, $1.00 paper. 

This book on “The Home In Modern Life” is vibrant 
with wholesome appreciational faith, optimism and hope. 
Each of the sixteen well-written chapters is freighted 
with truths of inestimable value. The author reveals a 
keen insight into the problems and possibilities of 
Modern Home Life. The volume is characterized by 
its wholesomely positive note, its constructive approach, 
and its definite contribution to the quest for happy 
home life. The author’s style is clear and at times 
scintilating. This book offers stimulating reading for 
both laymen and ministers.—Roy C. Helfenstein. 


CHRIST AND CULTURE, by H. Richard Niebuhr. 
Harper. 259-pp. $3.50. 

A. definite contribution to Christian thought, Dr. 
Niebuhr states the problem of harmonizing Christ and 
the gospel with contemporary culture, and notates 
various. elements found in the gospel which have evi- 
denced, themselves in varied trends and movements in 
Christianity.. -He.deals with those who have believed 
Christ is against culture, showing how such thought 
has led to a monastic conception of life, and describes 
the Christ of culture, explaining how individuals have 
believed the best in society exemplifies Christ. The 
Christ above culture is depicted as representing the 
best and yet going beyond it. He finally deals with 
the paradox of culture and Christ: 

The reading of this book convinces one of the diverse 
elements found in the gospel. The individual must 
decide what phase his life will incorporate in the light 
of his situation. This is the kind of book that makes 
Theological history.—A. Wallace Copper. 


A HARMONY AND COMMENTARY: ON THE LIFE 
OF ST. PAUL, by Frank J. Goodwin. Baker. 240-pp. 
$2.50. 

In this valuable book, Dr. Goodwin gives us a con- 
tinuous account of the life of the Apostle Paul as given 
in the Book of Acts, together with selections from the 
Pauline Epistles which supplement this account. Help- 
fully divided into the eleven divisions into which the 
life of Paul naturally falls, this is a complete Harmony. 
of the Apostle’s life. { : 

Dr. Goodwin gives us brief but pithy notes and com- 
ments on the text, as well as quotations from the rec. 
ognized authorities in the field, and that makes this 
book even more valuable, for it then becomes a Com- 
mentary as well as a Harmony. With an Appendix 
of 80 pages, in which the author deals in a special 


- way with difficult problems, both historical and textual, | 


this is a “must” book for every student of Paul, his 
life and work.—John H. Johansen. 


_ THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY AND THE COMMUNITY, 


Morris S. Greth, reprint from The Lutheran Quarterly, 
pamphlet. 18-pp. Not priced. ‘ : 


In this reprint, Dr. Greth, Professor of Sociology of 
Muhlenberg College, gives fresh material and a strong 
Pobristian viewpoint on the Family in its Community 
eetting. 

He offers valuable criticism of the secular-sociological 
inreatments of the family problem, as being too indi- 
rridualistic and lacking in spiritual discernment. 

His thesis is that the family is to society, 
4eppearing in history before any other social forms, 
destined to remain basic 
or family life. The family decay is not much 
teaused by the cultural breakdown, but rather the cul- 
tural breakdown comes from family decay. 

The pamphlet contains excellent material to aid the 
preacher and pastor, both in preaching about the fam- 
Jiy, and in striving for programs for strengthening the 
‘hristian basis of family life—George Miles Gibson. 


basic 
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so 


THE ROYALTY OF THE PULPIT, by 
Jones. Harper. 447-pp. $5.00. 

Dr. Jones has given to the ministry a masterful com- 
oendium of the Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale since 
their inception in 1872. The biographical sketches and 
wummarization of each series gives the reader a wealth 
pf information concerning the giants of the pulpit of 
vesterday. The book is not only informative but inspir- 
rg. It gives a concept of the pulpit that must never 
pe forgotten in any generation.—A. Wallace Copper. 


E BOOK OF JEREMIAH, 
Critical Notes by Julius A. Brewer. 
a7 5. 

This is Number 5 of Volume I in Harper's Anno- 
idnnotated Bible Series, a project that will prove in- 
treasingly heipful to serious students of the Bible. 

The best equipped authors are engaged for this 
wvork. Dr. Brewer, the editor of this issue, 
tingen Professor Emeritus of Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 

A brief, scholarly Introduction in 6 pages offers a 
thoroughly adequate orientation to the Book of Jere- 
miah as we have it in the King James Version of the 
ible. 

The full text follows, closely annotated with critical 
somment and explanation. The commentary matter is 
bout equal in length to the Scripture text itself, 

This will be helpful to preachers, teachers, and all 
students of the Bible—George Miles Gibson. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, by Wade C. 
ilde. 104-pp. $1.75. 

This is a book that should be read by every growing 
child. A priceless story is rewritten in simple, pictorial 
danguage that not only stimulates imagination but chal- 
@enges spiritual thinking; it is pictorially illustrated, 
hich also helps to clear one’s thinking. It would be 
most valuable book for Church School teachers. 

In view of the many superficial things that children 
read, this book, simplifying the classic of John Bunyan, 
uld be most valuable to a child’s thinking. Such 
“chapters as “‘The Den and the Dream,” “The Cross and 
‘the Contrast,” “The Palace Beautiful” give an insight 
‘into the simple beauty of a classic that has been classi- 
“ally rewritten in simple form.—C. Wallace Copper. 


ITHE UNITY OF ISAIAH, by Oswald T. Allis. Presby- 
wterian-Reformed Pub. Co. 134-pp. $2.25. 

This book is the fine production of conservative 
scholarship. The author gives didactic proof that Isaiah 
as a unit, and is not the product of various authors. 
He carefully notates the predictions, not only in Isaiah 
but, in the O. T.- He points to the specific fulfillments 
of each prophecy. The author analyzes the arguments 

ven by critics for disavowing prediction, and shows 

iow utterly destructive of the Bible are such procedures. 
“The Unity of Isaiah” is not a book of generalities. 
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It is a scholarly work dealing with specific facts and 
their meaning. The chapter titles clearly reveal their 
contents. Some are: ‘Prophecy According to the 
Critics,” “Prophecy According to the Bible,” ‘‘The Unity 
of Isaiah.” The outstanding chapter is ‘“‘Who is the 
Suffering Servant of Isaiah?” Dr. Allis notates the 
various arguments by which critics endeavor to bypass 
the accepted understanding that the 53rd chapter of 
Isaiah refers to Christ. In a masterful style the author 
refutes each postulation, and finally makes clear that 
Jesus was the fulfillment. This is a book worthy to 
be read, and beneficial to those who study it.—A. 
Wallace Copper. 


LADDER OF LIGHT. The Meaning of the Beatitudes, 
by Harold Blake Walker. Revell. 192-pp. $2.25. 


In the Introduction to this book, the author has this 
sentence: ‘‘Without Jesus Christ, the Beatitudes are 
irrelevant because they are impossible of fulfillment: 
with Jesus Christ, they are a ladder to moral and 
spiritual greatness, replete with promise for ourselves 
and for our world.”’ It is from this point of view that 
the Beatitudes are dealt with in this book, 


A mere glance at the table of contents arouses in- 
terest, when one sees such headings as “Blind 
Approach,” ‘Beyond the Flatlands,” ‘Into Green 
Pastures,” and ‘Risk in Passing Through.’’ Abound- 
ing in apt quotations and pertinent illustrations, 
“Ladder of Light’ is a hard hitting and _ serious 
indictment of the moral failure of our civilization.— 
John H. Johansen. 


FIRE UPON THE EARTH, by Norman F. Langford. 
Westminster. 207-pp. $2.00. 


A history of the Christian Church, specifically written 
for senior-young people, which might well be read with 
profit by all members of the church, regardless of age. 


The interesting, narrative-style account of the growth 
of the community of believers known as the Church, 
through the past 19 centuries, is divided into four parts. 
In “The Church Conquers an Empire” the details of the 
spread of the church in the first centuries are described. 
“The Church Becomes an Empire” tells the growth of 
the Church at Rome. ‘The Church Shakes the World” 
centers about the Reformation. “The World Shakes the 
Church” is the story of modern wars, man’s loss of 
faith, and the attempt in the World Council of Churches 
to save the faith and unity of the church. 

A native of Vancouver, B. C., Norman Langford 
studied at the University of Toronto, and the University 
of Chicago Divinity School and is a member of the staff 
of the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education in 
Philadelphia. William Folprecht. 


Why the Church? 
(Continued from page 298) 


being as the conscious flow between the Divine 
and the human. Then a tree or mountain may 
become his inspiration, for in them he sees God 
as Creator and Sustainer. 


Religion is not a church or act of worshi 
it is an expression of a life. All of this is 
without value except as it is put into practice. 
The purpose of teligion is not to create 
churches, but to produce human beings who are 
willingly co-operating with God and applying 
His spirit to life. An atheistic government may 
ban the church, but it cannot ban religion. 
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Why the Church? There is no other organi- 
zation whose primary purpose is to teach the 
presence and power of God in human rela- 
tions. There are other organizations of kindred 
purposes, but these are branches growing from 
the main stem of the tree. Their life depends 
on the life of the tree. 


Our social order will continue to build, 
invent and develop resources for national use. 
It will teach our children the letters of learn- 
ing, the sciences and arts, but without religion 
in an organized form it can never put into our 
living the one item which will govern and keep 
alive that part of man which is divine. Religion 
is a redemptive force. The Christian faith is 
a redemptive faith. 

When the Cross becomes only a symbol and 
Jesus just another Teacher, the world will learn 
to its sorrow that symbols and teachers alone 
cannot redeem man from anything. We need to 
know with certainty that whatever our state, 
what we are and what we do, it falls short of 
what we might be. 


This redeeming power in human life comes 
from a personal conception of God. Other than 
the Church, no organization can or will per- 
petuate this idea—Walter H. Stark, Dundee 
Presbyterian Church, Omaha, Nebr. 


Giving 

(Continued from page 294) 
the Christian church and all of its related 
enterprises should be receiving more money for 
missions, for education, for evangelism than 
ever before in the history of our land, but this 
is not the case. The cosmetic bill alone for 
America is much greater than the bill for all 
programs of Christian service. The “take” of 
the gambling enterprise has been variously esti- 
mated at from twenty-five to thirty-five times 
the amount which is invested in the Christian 
church and in philanthropy. The liquor bill 
and the tobacco bill are both higher than Chris- 
tian giving, and yet we have today such an 
opportunity for Christian advance and such a 
tremendous need as we have never faced before. 


Perhaps one of the reasons for the failure of 


the individual church to teach the principles of. 


stewardship is that it fails itself to practice 
stewardship. Often a pastor will urge his peo- 
ple to give to the Church—but he conceives of 
the Church as the little local enterprise with 
which he himself is connected. Foreign mis- 


sions, Christian education, national missions 
projects, all must be subordinated to the needs ~ 


of his parish. If, after all local parish needs 


are met, there may be a little left over, it may 


go for these other causes; but “‘charity begins at 
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home,” he urges. The organ must be paid for, 
a new manse built, a wing added to the educa- 
tional building. “We must look out for our- 
selves first,” he says, but the great Head of the 
church taught selflessness. The sin of the 
Pharisees against which He inveighed was that 
of selfishness. 


Choir, Pulpit and 
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Academic Caps, 
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By precept and example the church must 
lead out. Why, then, should it hesitate? Why 
should the church be afraid of the criticism of 
a few who never will learn the meaning of 
stewardship and the joy of giving, but will 
criticize those who do get joy out of doing for 
others? Why should the church hold back 
when all around are avenues of service opening 
up to the church today? Why should ministers 
hesitate to challenge their people to make gifts 
worthy of followers of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
As ministers of His, we ourselves may be called 
into account for our hesitancy, our own lack of 
the sense of our high calling and stewardship. 
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= . Monroe CO. oenneeeeeeeen cence 313° Wicks Organ Co. ............ 322 
\: : 2 e St { Redington & Co.......... 322 sees 
Ot Wood CHRISTMAS SUPPLIES Le 2 
; d Se ae aif Abingdon-Cokesbury  .......... 292 
Le ee Baker Book House ............323 
CONCORDIA PUB 
See tit sce ae 291, 292, 324 
Eccl: ArtusDecec eens 317 Jerome A. Moss ........-....... 319 
CHURCH FURNITURE caus as! SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Josephinum Furniture _... 317 piaedars Pub. Co. .........-- 312 
Manitowoe Ch. Furn. ........ 315 
Ossit. Gol tae a ee 323 WINDOWS (Stained Glass) 


Redington & Co., J. P.....323 St. Joseph’s Art Glass......323 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir» 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


=~ Hangings - Communion 
Sets. Altar Brass Goods 


fk se» CATALOG ON REQUEST 4 | ; 
LMational “pela i Firms whose names you find here have proven their 
821-2 . H . . . . 
AAA EA integrity in serving BUYERS of Church Equipment 
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